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We have Church School Rally Day by name, but all parts of the church pro- 
gram should rally, now that vacations are past and schools are open. Now is 
the time when summer planning begins to bear fruit. If your church did not 
have a planning conference in summer, have it in September. 


Labor Sunday. On the day before Labor Day the Church expresses its 
concern for the spiritual and physical welfare of all who work. 


Rally Day. The Conference Board of Education usually suggests a date. The 
purpose is to highlight Christian education as public schools reopen. The 
special offering is for the work of the Conference Board of Education. 


World Service Sunday. Our World Service dollars, though given “for 
others,” help our own church schools through the Division of the Local 
Church of the Board of Education. This day’s World Service leaflet tells 


how. (See page 37.) 


Christian Education Week. This is a week to draw attention to Christian 
education and lead church schools to improve their standards. 


World-wide Communion Sunday. On this day Christians around the world 
find unity at the Lord’s Table. Methodists give their communion offering 
to the Fellowship of Suffering and Service, which reaches out through the 
work of the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, the Commission on 
Chaplains and the Commission on Camp Activities. (See pages 4-11.) 


Laymen’s Day. On this day Protestant churches invite laymen into their 
pulpits to witness to their faith. The Board of Lay Activities offers helps 
for lay speakers. (See page 23.) 


United Nations Week. While this is not an official church observance, many 
groups—especially commissions on Christian social relations—see it as an 
opportunity to educate for Christian influence on world affairs. 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial. This special week in the calendar of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service fosters spiritual growth. Its program 


includes prayer and self-denial for the sake of spreading the Word. 


World Service Sunday. The Fourth-Sunday leaflet describes church exten- 
sion work by the Division of National Missions. 


World Order Sunday. A day when Methodists look at problems of world 
peace from the Christian viewpoint. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





A revival of religion is needed in 
| every church that is really in need of 
a coat of paint. 


Any church service is worth all it 
has cost if just one boy’s heart catches 
fire. 

1,500,000 persons are touched in 
some way every year by the services of 
the hospitals and homes of The Meth- 
odist Church. That is a good sized 
crowd. 


The thing that is worth doing is 
worth our best doing. 


Charity begins at home, but all too 
often it dies young. 


Paying can never substitute for pray- 
ing. 

He who has to be half-drunk to be 
funny is not really funny—just silly. 


Maybe you would be interested in 
knowing that 11,461 doctors serve on 
the staffs of Methodist hospitals. 


No man is really converted whose 
pocketbook has been left untouched. 


Then there are those husbands who 
listen to a stranger’s flattery just be- 
cause they are so unaccustomed to 
hearing kind words. 


Every sermon ought to start us ask- 
ing questions. 


Life expectancy, which was approxi- 
mately 29 years when Jesus began to 
preach in Galilee, is expected to be 90 
years in the year 2000, which is within 
sight for many Methodists. 


A guest who has to be drugged to 
make him interesting is not worth in- 
viting in the first place. 


Let’s take time to thank a few 
anonymous workers this week—those 
whose names never get published in 
the papers. 


Education is not enough; it may 
make the scoundrel only a little more 
dangerous. 


The poorest economy in which any 
nation ever engages is that which cuts 
the incomes of its character-building 





agencies. 











Mrs. Shigeru Yokoyama and her five children. 


Story of the Month: 


Christian Love 
Converts a Buddhist 


Struck first by TB, then cancer, 


a young 


Hawaiian father turned to Christianity for 


answers because his wife and other 


Christians demonstrated Christian love. 


By Harold Cary 


Last November a prominent Buddhist 
businessman entered the tuberculosis 
hospital here in Hilo, Hawaii. A routine 
check-up and a survey chest x-ray showed 
a small spot that should not take long 
to heal. The man was only 42 years 
old. 

Shigeru Yokoyama had to leave his 
wife and their five children at home 
with a cleaning business to manage. The 
family was only one generation removed 
from old Japan. Mr. Yokoyama had 
been educated at a college in Japan. But 
he was an American citizen and a loyal 
veteran of World War II. 

Shigeru and Setsuko had been married 
in Honolulu in a Christian ceremony, 
a husband’s concession to his bride-to-be, 
although he would, of course, remain a 
Buddhist. 

Mrs. Yokoyama asked me to visit her 
husband while he was ill. I found him 
lonely and glad to see me, but he was 
not anxious to talk about religion. “I am 
a Buddhist” was his closed door to the 
subject. 

In my irregular visits, we talked about 
various things. It was inescapable that 
eventually we should come to talk about 
the seriousness of life, then God, and 
finally about the differences between 
Buddhism and Christianity. We _ ex- 
changed viewpoints. In the meantime, 
Shigeru was getting well. His TB was 
almost arrested, and he would soon be 
able to go home. 

Then in the spring, Shigeru began 
to complain of pains in his stomach. He 
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was most uncomfortable. The doctors de- 
cided on exploratory surgery. 

The news stunned. Shigeru Yokoyama 
had cancer in its last stages. His wife 
feared his reaction, his reception. 

I saw him more frequently. Summer 
came. Every day I would stop to say a 
greeting and to have a prayer. He had 
been talking about his religious faith all 
spring, for he had lots of time on his 
hands. And he had also been talking 
to his closest friend, a layman in our 
church, Edward Kanemoto. The two 
had been reading the Bible together 
and praying. 

Buddhism had not been satisfying, be- 
cause it did not seem to answer Shigeru’s 
questions—it left him searching. But 
Christianity had an answer and he was 
interested. Somehow Christ was making 
the difference. 

Christianity helped him face his fu- 
ture. On leave from the hospital, Shigeru 
talked with his children, and his em- 
ployees about their future and the future 
of his business. 

Back at the hospital, one night Shigeru 
said he would like to announce to his 
Buddhist friends that he was now a 
Christian. His wife and his best friend 
were witnesses as I baptized a man who 
in but a few days was to die to enter 
an Eternal Kingdom. 

His funeral was Christian. The casket 
was closed for the service of worship. 
In that congregation, a packed funeral 
home, the only Caucasians were my wife 
and five or six men. But all were Ameri- 


can citizens, and some were Christian. 

It was the first Christian funeral that 
many of these people had attended. 
Therefore, I asked a friend to translate 
my service into Japanese. Mr. Yoko- 
yama’s conversion had made an impact 
upon the community somewhat like 
those of the early Christian Church. Since 
four fifths of our town are professing 
Buddhists, this was an important land- 
mark for the Christian Church. 

Likewise, of major importance is the 
fact that The Methodist Church has re- 
ceived six new members—loyal support- 
ers of the cause of Christ. In memory of 
husband and father, the family is pre- 
senting to the church a pulpit Bible, 
Revised Standard Version, on World- 
Wide Bible Sunday in December. 

The oldest son, Glenn, will read the 
Scripture, and he, his mother, and young- 
er brothers will be baptized into the pre- 
paratory roll of our church. 


Hawaii Mission Is Success 


Methodists in the newest state are 
setting up inquirer classes to let people 
in the large unchurched and non-Chris- 
tian population explore the Christian 
faith, according to Dr. Harry S. Komuro, 
superintendent of the Hawaii Mission. 

To join these classes people make a 
commitment not to Christian life, but to 
study with the class about Christianity. 

Many people in Hawaii are definitely 
interested in the Christian faith, but 
they have no orientation to it, Dr. 
Komuro says. 

The idea brought good results during 
an intensive two-week program to reach 
the islands’ unchurched. A team of 14 
ministers from the mainland preached to 
and instructed Methodists in 23 churches 
on three islands. 

Visitors made 1,449 calls, and received 
445 commitments. Callers made visits to 
persons of Japanese, Korean, Chinese, 
Filipino, Hawaiian, and Caucasian back- 
grounds. 

The special mission to Hawaii was 
under auspices of the Board of Evange- 
lism. It was directed by the Rev. Berlyn 
V. Farris, head of the Department of 
District Evangelism. 


Will Work With Pensions 


Ralph Wilkerson of Pueblo, Colo., has 
joined the staff of the Board of Pensions 
in Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Wilkerson will be in charge of the 
board’s new machine accounting pro- 
cedures. The equipment will be installed 
Aug. 1. 

Mr. Wilkerson has been associated 
with the school system in Pueblo for the 
past nine years, serving as teacher and 
principal. 
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Why Not 
Pioneer 
In Your Town 


You don’t have to go to Alaska 
or Hawaii to pioneer. Meth- 
odists in Murfreesboro are do- 
ing it at home by starting an 
outpost church school. 


by Randle B. Dew 


“When you mentioned outpost 
church schools at the superintendents’ 
conference last summer, | thought you 
were speaking of an outpost in Hawaii, 
Alaska, or Cuba,” said Dr. Belaer 
Smotherman. He is church-school 
superintendent of First Church, Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., and chairman of the 
Department of Education at Middle 
Tennessee State College. 

“Then I discovered that an outpost 
can exist in our own town. Population 
has increased in Murfreesboro 8,000 
in the past 10 years. We have two 
Methodist churches and we certainly 
could use one or two more. 

“I got interested in the outpost idea. 
After I had taken some pictures from 
the air, | was able to convince the 
commission on education and the 
official board that we should be doing 
something in the Mitchell-Neilson sec- 
tion. We began planning in the fall 
and made arrangements to use the 
Mitchell-Neilson school. We held: our 
first session on Sunday, Jan. 25. 

“We have more than 100 persons 
interested in this project and attend- 
ance is more than 90 at present. This 
started as an outpost Sunday school, 
but the people are already talking 
about organizing a church and are 
looking around for property for a 
church building.” 

This outpost Sunday school ably 
demonstrates the validity of growing 
a church from a Sunday school. The 
pastor, the Rev. W. D. Comperry, has 


Miss Grace Badgett teaches a class at the 
Upton Heights outpost-church school in 
Lebanon, Tenn. The Murfreesboro pastor 
helped to start this outpost. 
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been an enthusiastic backer of the out- 
post Sunday school. He came to Mur- 
freesboro Lebanon, Tenn., in 
June, 1958. He had experienced the 
sponsoring of a new church and a 
new church school simultaneously. 
Mr. Comperry said that each situa- 
tion must be approached individually. 
In some cases a new church could be 
started immediately; in others an out- 
post Sunday school is the best way. 
At Lebanon there was a minister 
available. He was a member of the 
First Church staff and could move 
into a new church organization to start 
the church and church school together. 
At Murfreesboro there was no immedi- 
ate prospect of a minister. Rather than 
wait nine months until conference to 
see whether one would be available, 
they started an outpost Sunday school. 
Some 90 people were present the 
day I visited the outpost and they 
were certainly an enthusiastic group. 
They have a general assembly once a 
month for all age groups and a youth- 
adult assembly every Sunday morning. 
Children’s classes meet for a full hour 
and every class has fine facilities and 
capable teachers. After the class ses- 
sion there is a coffee-fellowship period. 
Then a number of the people go to 
First Church for the worship service. 
Later, with the church-school super- 
intendent of First Church, the pastor, 
and Jack Goodrich, superintendent of 
the outpost, we discussed the possi- 
bility of having a worship service in 
connection with the outpost church 
school. Such a service at the school 
building would probably reach some 
people of the community who attend 
the Sunday school class but who don’t 
go to First Church for worship. Such 
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a worship service might lend impetus 
to the organization of a church. 

Where a church is a possible out- 
growth of an outpost church school, 
all possible effort needs to be made 
toward establishing a church. This 
needs to be done even if the new 
church has to be on a charge with a 
sponsoring church and the sponsoring 
pastor has to serve as pastor for a time. 

OF course, lay speakers could be 
used in this situation. This would pro- 
mote the growth of a church. In a 
place such as Lebanon, where a num- 
ber of laymen already are doing lay 
speaking in the rural churches of the 
county, there should be no difficulty 
in organizing a church and keeping it 
going until it can have its own pastor. 

The task of organizing a new Meth 
odist church in this section of Mur- 
freesboro will be far easier with 100 
interested people already meeting than 
would be the method in which the dis- 
trict missionary group purchases a lot 
and the bishop appoints a pastor to 
begin building a church. 

While some people have come from 
First Church to the outpost, most of 
the people are those who have not 
been attending church school any- 
where. Church-school attendance at 
First Church has not decreased. 

In such cases the sponsoring church 
continues to grow in membership and 
the financial contributions made _ to 
such projects don’t hurt the budget of 
the sponsoring church. More impor- 
tant, the spiritual life of the sponsor- 
ing church is greatly increased and 
more unreached people are reached. 


Mr. Dew has responsibility for church- 
school expansion with the Methodist Board 
of Education in Nashville, Tenn. 















































Sunday, Oct. 4, 
is a day 

for all Christians 
to meet al 

the Lord’s Table. 


The purpose 

of our gifts gives 
added 
significance to 
the day. 


World-wide Communion 


We Give of Ourselves 


by Melvin L. Shepherd 


Oct. 4 is a day we can and should 
think big... . 

It’s World-wide Communion Sun- 
day, perhaps the greatest day for Chris- 
tian unity. It’s the day when Meth- 
odists, along with millions of other 
Christians around the world, kneel to 
ask forgiveness of their sins and have 
their spiritual life renewed. 

It is a moment when our channels 
of communication with God are deep- 
ened. 

Methodists’ position or interpreta- 
tion of the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper is that it is not wholly a liturgi- 
cal act of the faith as such, but one of 
the conscience. Ours is referred to as 
open communion.’ Each may partake 
as his conscience dictates. Our Dis- 
cipline (79) says: the Lord’s 
Supper, by Christ’s ordinance and 
commandment, ought to be adminis- 
tered to all Christians alike.” 

This observance with all Christians 
is a marked indication that our ways 
of worship are today more nearly one 
than they have been for 400 years. 
It may be a presage of our being more 
truly one in faith and fellowship. 


We Give of Ourselves 

The body of Christ, symbolized by 
the unleavened bread, is given, taken, 
and eaten in accordance with his wish 
when he said: “This do in remem- 
brance of me.” 

And in observing this sacrament our 
Christian people attest that they are 
willing to give of themselves ... in 
remembrance of him. 

People of Methodism do just that 
when they give through a special of- 
fering to the Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service. It is a special offering 
authorized by General Conference, and 
in turn it supports the work of three 
agencies—Methodist Committee for 


Overseas Relief, the Commission on 
Chaplains, and the Commission on 
Camp Activities. 

Articles concerning each immediate- 
ly follow this page. 

The Discipline suggests too that all 
or a portion of every other communion 
offering throughout the year be allo 
cated to the Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service. 


Aids to the Observance 

In co-operation with staff members 
of the three participating agencies, 
the Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation has prepared tools for each 
church’s use. 

This year each pastor will receive 
two copies of the colorful World-wide 
Communion Sunday poster for dis 
play, an offering envelope, and two 
leaflets. The leaflets are titled This Do 
in Remembrance of Me and Servants 
of Christ. The first is a small handout 
type, while the latter is a larger folder 
for distribution to church leaders. An 
order card accompanies the sample kit. 

Also, a new filmstrip, Will You Be 
There?, will be ready for group view- 
ing. 

For supporting materials prepared by 
the Board of Evangelism, see page 11. 

If more detailed information is de- 
sired from either or all the recipients 
of funds from the World-wide Com- 
munion Offering, write to: Methodist 
Comnrittee on Overseas Relief, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y.; Com- 
mission on Chaplains, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C.; Com- 
mission on Camp Activities, 100 Mary- 
land Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 
A new filmstrip, Will You Be There?, shows 
the work being done by the three agencies 
supported by World-wide Communion of- 


ferings. See page 40 for information regard- 
ing the filmstrip and how you can order it. 
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Help 


Given 
in Christ’s 


Name 





€ chjannel overseas relief through 
1 not merely because it is 
efficient, but because it 
expresses Christian love. 


by Gaither P. Warfield 


Each year, Americans give millions 
of dollars to appeals for the relief of 
refugees, orphans, victims of catastro- 
phes, or for hungry men and women. 

A substantial part of the Christians 
of our country channel their gifts 
through the overseas relief programs 
of their churches—just as the many 
Methodists use the Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief. These 
donors may be motivated by the ap- 
peals of their ministers, by personal 
knowledge of the needs, or by con- 
fidence in the denominational and in- 


terdenominational programs. And _ of 
course, they are moved also by loyalty 
to their churches. 

Doubts sometimes arise in the minds 
of some of these Christians as to 
whether it might be wiser to follow 
the example of neighbors and give all 
their support through secular organi- 
zations. They ask if, in the light of 
the world’s pressing needs, it would 
not be smart to pool their gifts with 
those of business, government, and 
the great foundations. Should the 
churches be spending valuable funds 


Dr. Warfield, center, visits former TB patients who have been fully rehabilitated. 


for physical relief when the ministry 
of the Word is so often neglected? 


Is Church Aid Needed? 

In many western lands today the 
human needs are often 
adequately cared for by secular or 
governmental agencies. There seems 
to be no special demand for acts of 
mercy by Christians. For some time 
certain welfare states, have prided 
themselves on looking after all physi- 
cal needs, caring for citizens from the 
cradle to the grave. They strip the 
church of its philanthropic activities. 
These facts and questions must be 
faced. 

It is a fact that dedicated services, 
economic efhciencies, and the volun- 
tary approach of the church agencies 
keep their relief overhead to a. phe- 
nomenal minimum. This stretches the 
church relief dollar. 

More may be said in support of 
the church’s programs. But we must 
accept the fact also that human com- 
passion is a motive that stirs all of 
us, both in and out of the church. 

When one walks through Sealdah 
Railroad Station in Calcutta he sees 
masses of people living even today, 
years after they fled to this metropolis, 
under conditions that cattle could not 
long endure. Any man would be 
moved to action. Watch four or five 
little children crowd around an old 
man on the floor in a corner of this 
same railroad station and try to learn 
their ABCs. It stirs one to dig into 
his pocket. 

One may see refugees in a new vil- 
lage of Rangoon walking more than a 
mile for a bucket of water, or hear 
about tribesmen from the 
mountain fastnesses of Tibet to escape 
Communist terror; he will be moved 
to join willingly with other Americans 
in supplying new wells or rushing 
medicines, food, and blankets. Yes, 
compassion plays an important part 
today in the meeting of human needs 
around the world. But compassion is 
not a monopoly of Christians. 

Jesus was moved by compassion to 
open the eyes of the blind and to feed 
the multitudes, but there was more 
to his acts of kindness than simply 
meeting physical needs. When the 
disciples of John the Baptist came and 
asked our Lord if he were the Mes- 
siah, Jesus replied, “Go and tell John 
what you have seen and heard: the 
blind receive their sight, the lame 
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so-called 


fleeing 








walk, lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up, the poor 
have good news preached to them. And 
blessed is he who takes no offense at 
me.” 

Jesus looked upon his acts of mercy 
as the marks of his messiahship. They 
certified to the fact that he was the 
savior of his people. At other times 
he viewed them as an essential part 
of his ministry. So the followers of 
Jesus show in their deeds of com- 
passion the marks of their calling. In 
the giving of the cup of cold water, 
Christians can truly witness to the 
love that guides their lives. 

Distinctly Christian 

The Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief has always sought in its 
programs to stress the distinctly Chris- 
tian motives. 

One of the most interesting min- 
istries carried on overseas by American 
churches is the distribution of govern- 
ment surplus commodities. In Asian 
countries these are at present mainly 
powdered milk and grain. There have 
been cases when this distribution has 
caused dissatisfaction and_ bickering 
among the recipients. It has given 
headaches to the national workers and 
trouble to the missionaries. It has not 
always been a blessing. 

But when a Methodist missionary 
like Miss Catherine Justin of Agra, 
India, gives out powdered milk, the 
difficulties disappear. The eyes of little 
children sparkle with expectation and 
the faces of their mothers glow with 
joy. Teachers and preachers are eager 
to co-operate, for Miss Justin’s spirit 
is infectious and radiates a strange 
warmth to all concerned. This food 
is no longer just powdered milk. It 
is a gift of God, a sign of his good- 
ness to man, to be shared. 

One dollar designated for the Share 
Our Surplus program in 1958 pro- 
vided 435 pounds of powdered milk 
for undernourished children in India. 
It also kindled afresh the love of Christ 
within the hearts of thousands. 

In the years since World War II, 
millions of men and women living on 
the low-calorie diets of southern Asia 
have fallen prey to tuberculosis. In 
Pakistan alone, 200 persons out of 
every 100,000 of the population die 
annually from this disease. The per- 
centage is even higher in other lands. 

For a decade MCOR, through des- 
ignated grants to certain hospitals 
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especially equipped, has fought this 
scourge. Recently | saw Madar Sani- 
tarium, the first anti-tuberculosis in- 
stitution in all of India. Director Sher- 
wood Hall introduced me to the 29 
men and women who were being 
treated on MCOR’s grants. 

I heard the story of 312 patients 
who entered this hospital under our 
program. There had been only 9 deaths 
and 19 unchanged in condition. When 
in New Delhi, I preached in the larg- 
est Methodist church and my sermon 
was interpreted into Hindustani by 
the gifted pastor of this congregation. 
Both he and his wife had been cured 
from tuberculosis through MCOR’s 
allocations. Only $26.25 is received by 
the hospital for any patient under this 
program. Yet for this small sum an 
eloquent minister was brought back 
to health and many years of service. 
This $26.25 is the biggest bargain in 
Christian aid on MCOPR’s books. 

Archibald Washington is an Indian 
—believe it or not—and is lying on a 
bed in the Swain Memorial Hospital in 
Bareilly, in northern India. He has tu- 
berculosis. Because of an MCOR grant 
of $26.25, Archibald is receiving the 
best modern treatment. I do not know 
if he will get well. I do know that when 
this 21-year-old boy grasped my hand 
and thanked MCOR for looking after 
him in the hospital, there were tears of 
gratitude in his eyes and the hope of a 
useful future in his face. 

But arresting and even curing some- 
one from tuberculosis is not enough. 
Special training frequently is needed 
to rehabilitate the convalescent. New 
skills suitable to his physical strength 
must usually be learned and here is 
where the Christian doctor gives that 
extra touch of understanding that un- 
derlies MCOR’s activity. Missionaries 
like Dr. Esther Shoemaker of Kolar, 
or Dr. Charles Perrill of Bareilly, Dr. 
Sherwood and Dr. Marian Hall of 
Madar, and dozens of their medical 
colleagues, strive to provide that un- 
usual care. They stress the full worth 
of each patient in God’s eyes which 
makes this service unique. 


How Our Gifts Serve 

While visiting the Methodist hos- 
pital in Kolar 1 was shown the well- 
equipped ambulance that MCOR 
funds helped to provide. It carries on 
now an around-the-clock service for 
seriously ill patients. In that part of 
India the numerous power stations 


possess an efhicient telephone system. 
In cases of emergencies this is avail- 
able to the public, so that when a 
person has an accident or becomes very 
ill, a member of the family rushes to 
the nearest power station and calls the 
hospital. One of the staff and the 
ambulance driver, who are always 
standing by, answer the call. 

Someone may ask, what is unique 
about this? Ambulances render efh- 
cient service in many western lands. 
The attitude of the Kolar staff and 
their eagerness to go—anywhere, night 
or day—has struck a responsive chord 
in the whole community so that Chris- 
tians and non-Christians alike take a 
peculiar pride in this Christian serv- 
ice. It has become unique and is like 
a candle placed where all may see. The 
name of Him who opened the eyes of 
the blind and cured the lame is espe- 
cially praised because of the way these 
deeds of mercy are performed. 

Not long ago I visited a village in 
the northern part of West Pakistan 
and stood by a piece of mud wall—all 
that a recent flood left of the home of 
a Methodist pastor. With most of his 
congregation he had moved two miles 
away to a piece of higher ground and 
there with an MCOR grant of $15 had 
built a new parsonage. This small gift, 
as do scores of similar ones, not only 
provided a roof for a homeless brother 
but made real to him that bond in 
Christ which we seek to strengthen. 
This minister thanked God for the 
help that he received and went out 
to tell his neighbors about a Lord who 
really cares. With him Christ walked 
the dirt roads of India. 

As we approach World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday on Oct. 4 this year 
and prepare for the Fellowship of 
Suffering and Service offering, let us 
keep in mind especially the three 
causes that will be served: the Meth- 
odist Committee for Overseas Relief, 
the Commission on Chaplains, and 
the Commission on Camp Activities. 
MCOR receives one half of the total 
and the other two agencies share equal- 
ly in the balance. 

When we kneel before the com- 
munion table on that day, remember 
that our gifts and prayers can bridge 
the vast chasms of race and creed, 
languages and nationality. 





Dr. Warfield, general secretary of the Meth- 
odist Committee for Overseas Relief, re- 
turned a few months ago from a trip to 
the Orient to observe relief projects. 
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That Changes Lives 


Churches close to military bases 
give a home-church welcome to 
service men. Communion offer- 


ings help them to do it. 
by Oscar L. Simpson 


Across America Methodist churches 
about 100 of them located near mili- 
tary camps—are giving a warm wel- 





come to servicemen. 

[he type of programs offered those 
who have answered Uncle Sam’s call 
varies with the locale, the leaders in 
charge and the numbers participating. 

In the main though, no matter 
where they take place, the boys away 
from home are made to feel at home. 
It may be at an open house, a Sun- 
day evening snack, a games session, or 
just TV viewing with coffee and 
doughnuts. 

We can’t draw a picture of a typi- 
cal serviceman in a typical church 
carrying out a typical program, but 
we can look at one about which some 
facts have been recorded. 


Woody Is a Sample 
The subject is F. W. “Woody” 
Whitlock and the church is Epworth 
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Methodist Church in Norfolk, Va. 

Like many a sailor in that great 
naval center, Woody found himself 
to be quite lonesome when his ship 
returned to port for the weeks’ ends. 
He wished for activity—social as well 
as spiritual. These he found when he 
stepped into Epworth. Coupled with 
its regular Sunday night Methodist 
Youth Fellowship program was a free 
meal for servicemen. About half of the 
100 young people attending were serv- 
icemen just like Woody. 

It wasn’t long before he was bring- 
ing some of his buddies around. These 
fellows, like Woody, felt at home with- 
out feeling too conspicuous. Much of 
the success can be attributed to the 
pastor and youth counselor who gave 
time and effort to the programs. Also, 
they gave many hours in counseling 
these men. 

Woody was soon to learn that these 
social-recreational hours with a reli- 
gious basis were meaning more to him 
than idle time fillers. This activity 
opened the way for a religious develop- 
ment he had long thought he would 
like to nurture. He had been reading 
of lives of great religious leaders. Too, 
he began to do a lot of re-thinking of 
values and purposes which led to plans 
for post-service life. 








0. . Simpson 


“This beats chowline,’’ most servicemen in civies here agree. 





a matt} 
oO. L. Simpson 


Fellowship circles, always popular where Methodist youths gather, 
have deeper significance to these service people far from home. 


And then one Sunday morning in 
the spring of 1953, Woody stepped 
forward when Epworth’s pastor, the 
Rev. Edgar A. Potts, issued an invita- 
tion for Christian discipleship. That 
step brought him into the membership 
of the church. Next he wanted to 
reach out to his fellow man. Woody 
began visiting Norfolk’s skid row, East 
Main St., talking to the spiritually 
broken men there. He participated in 
Christian witness missions, calling 
on prospective church members. He 
began to lead religious discussion and 
Bible study groups aboard ship, and 
actually preached sermons there. 


His Concern Reached Abroad 


It was then, too, that his interest 
in missionary work took root. He 
sponsored needy children in Korea and 
Greece on his small navy pay. As 
soon as his navy hitch ended—in the 
summer of 1954—Woody began ply- 
ing through the educational require- 
ments required of a full-time mission- 
ary. First, though, he attended a youth 
camp in Monterrey, Mexico, where 
he met and married Betty Smoot, 
daughter of a Detroit, Mich., min- 
ister. 

Prior to his naval career Woody 
had attended college for two years. 
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He finished his last two at Randolph- 
Macon College in Virginia, majoring 
in philosophy, then enrolled in Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute in Evanston, Ill. 

On Jan. 23 of this year, at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa., Woody and Betty were 
commissioned as missionaries of The 
Methodist Church. They will work in 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Hundreds upon hundreds of serv- 
icemen have been caught up in Ep- 
worth’s vital church program. 

We are indebted to Miss Charmione 
Rose, Epworth’s director of Christian 
education, and other staff members for 
a group of stories from which the fol- 
lowing are quoted: 

“Early one Sunday morning the min- 
ister’s wife noticed a tall blond sailor 
walking back and forth in front of 
Epworth. She invited him in. As long 
as Tom Enderwick was in Norfolk he 
attended regularly. After he was dis- 
charged he sent back a check for $85 
representing 10 per cent of the money 
he had saved while in Norfolk. It was 
there he had learned to tithe. 

“Little Henry Galicia was best known 
for his beady brown eyes and his con- 
stant smile. But carrying on a conver- 
sation with him was a little difficult 
because Henry spoke a dialect from 
his native Philippines mixed with 
English. No one loved to sing in the 
choir any more than Henry. He al- 
ways made it a point to shake hands 
with each visitor, for once he was a 
stranger himself. 

“Then there was big Joe, USN. 


When you shook hands with him you 


felt it for 10 minutes. But what a 
heart! Often he would roll up his 
sleeves and make his way to the 


kitchen to help with the snack supper 
or the cleaning up afterwards. Joe was 
like the big fisherman—rough, big, 
loud, with a laugh that echoed for 
blocks around. He loved people. He 
loved the Lord with all his heart, too. 
Ile was one of several who went to 
the detention home to lead in rec- 
reational programs and worship. 

“Epworth, like its many counterparts, 
The 
servicemen also have given much to 
the church. Navy families have be- 
come a real part of the church life 
through Sunday-school _ teachings, 
serving as class officers, and _partici- 
pating in programs of visitation 
evangelism. And several, like Woody 
Whitlock, have entered church voca- 
tional fields.” 


has given much to servicemen. 


Projects in Ohio, California 

The Groveport (Ohio) Church is 
one of these counterparts. There Ben 
Penn served as minister to military 
personnel. Working with the minister, 
the Rev. Robert John Versteeg, he has 
developed a comprehensive program 
bringing the service folks into the 
church. Ben’s decision to become a 
minister was made while he was a 
serviceman at a Georgia church’s local 
camp activities program. 

Ben Penn, a graduate in group work 
from Ohio State University, is a li- 
censed preacher from First Church in 
Columbus and has studied a year at 
Garrett. Mr. Versteeg reported on 
Ben’s program at Groveport: 

“He has already had a two-hour 
conference with the base chaplain (at 
Lockbourne Air Base); has designed 
a card and brochure; has begun a file 
of military personnel; had open house 
and other social-recreational activities. 
There’s no problem of what to do; 
the problem will be to best match our 
resources with our needs.” 

In March of 1958, the Wesley Fel- 
lowship of Temple Church in San 
Francisco, Calif., became concerned 
about the large number of servicemen 
in the Bay area who were not attend- 
ing church. Contact was established 
with Chaplain George Brosius of 
Treasure Island, and Chaplain Paul 
Pease of Presidio who gave the mem- 
bers of WEF access to their religious 
census. 

Upon receipt of the names, a letter 
of invitation is sent each serviceman, 
along with a copy of the current cal- 
endar of activities. A colored picture 
postcard of the church is included. 


At the same time this letter is sent 
to the servicemen, postcards are sent 
to their home churches, letting them 
know these young men have been con- 
tacted by the Temple WF. 

Upon the serviceman’s first visit to 
Temple, his counselors get from him his 
parent’s name and address and a per- 
sonal note is dispatched to them telling 
them their son has attended Temple 
Methodist Church. The letter invites 
the parents to let Temple WF know 
if there is any special way they might 
aid their sons. 

In an effort to create a home away 
from home the WF counselors, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rolland V. Barney (Fern 
and Rolland), who have three chil 
dren of their own, have opened their 
home to these service personnel. 

Support of these programs comes 
from the Commission on Camp Ac- 
tivities, of which Bishop Paul N. 
Garber is chairman, and D. Stewart 
Patterson is general secretary. The 
commission receives its sole financial 
support from the Fellowship of Suffer- 
ing and Service, supported by your 
World-wide Communion Sunday Of- 
fering. 

In addition to providing counseling 
materials for young people about to be 
inducted into military service, the com- 
mission channels financial aid to 
churches in strategic areas near mili- 
tary establishments and helps them 
plan programs which produce results 
such as are described here. 

What the Camp Activities program 
means could be summed up in the 
impromptu statement before a Sun- 
day-school class by Paul Dennewitz, 
USN, in Norfolk: “Epworth means 


life to me as I would like to live it.” 


F. W. ‘Woody’ Whitlock is seen at right as he studies in Garrett Biblical 
Institute’s library in Evanston, Ill. Woody is one of several who decided to 
dedicate their lives to full-time Christian service after attending Epworth’s 


servicemen’s program. 


oO. L. 
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Size must not 


obscure the intimate relationship 


between Methodists 


at home and 


our men who are in uniform. 


by Francis Garrett and Roy M. Terry 


It has been said that the American 
people worship at the shrine of bigness. 
This can also be true of churches. 

How big is our church? Is there 
any one of us who is able to visualize 
10 million people? This could be 
compared to visualizing a billion dol- 
lars—a task veritably beyond concep- 
tion. 

Terms which represent bigness give 
us a telescopic view of our church 
and its mission. The genius of our 
great church, however, has been its 
ability to use the microscopic approach. 
We are at our best with a view that 
magnifies the individual person in 
whatever surroundings he may be. 

There is no better example of this 
responsibility than the relationship 
that exists between the church and its 
members in the armed forces. 

Consider for a moment the logic of 
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these figures. There are 9,691,916 
Methodists in this country. Of this 
number 350,067 are now serving in the 
armed forces. Again, these are big 
numbers. 

American Methodists are served by 
27,415 pastoral charges, which means 
that the church serves its people in 
the ratio of one minister to every 353 
members. Now we are talking in terms 
that are readily understandable. This 
is the level at which the church 
operates. The responsibility of the 
church to its members in uniform can 
be understood on this same basis. 


A Church a Day 


For some years now the United 
States has assumed a strong military 
posture. There is no reason to believe 
that this posture will change in the 
forseeable future. The end result of 


this national policy is that some half 
million young Americans enter military 
service every year. Of this number 
some seventy thousand will be Meth- 
odist. Big numbers again! 

What this fact really means is that 
on every working day throughout the 
year 280 young people will leave 
Methodist homes and churches to serve 
their country. Keeping in mind that 
the average pastoral charge numbers 
353, this means that 80 per cent of an 
entire pastoral charge enters military 
service every working day. Approxi- 
mately the same number leave the 
armed forces to return to civilian life. 

Regardless of any views we may 
hold of military service, we cannot 
avoid the fact that a large portion of 
our young people are inevitably faced 
with this experience. 

What is the responsibility of The 
Methodist Church to its men and 
women in uniform? 

The question logically breaks down 
into before, during, and after cate- 
gories. 

What can the church do to prepare 
its young people prior to actual mili- 
tary service? What ministry and serv- 
ice can the church provide while they 
are in uniform? How can we 
reassimilate them into active relation- 
ship to the local church upon 
completion of active duty? 


Before They Go 

The first of these questions has 
plagued the churches of America for a 
decade. Much has been said about 
preparation for military service but 
very little has been done. 

This particular responsibility of the 
church ought to find expression in 
several specific areas. First, the attitude 
which a young person has toward his 
obligations to his country are of obvi- 
ous importance. The church here has 
a magnificent opportunity to develop 
wholesome attitudes of national re- 
sponsibility. 

Secondly, young men and women 
should never leave a Methodist church 
without a clear vision of the opportuni- 
ties which will inevitably come to 
them to be effective witnesses of the 
faith. They will live with a wide 
cross section of young Americans, 
many of whom have never had any 
church relationship, and the challenge 
to witness for Christ will be clear. 

Thirdly, our young people should 
be encouraged to recognize that these 
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vears need not be wasted 
periods of their lives. They can be 


constructive and productive years. 


empty, 


Our church must develop a program 
which will provide information and 
insight relative to the total impact of 
military service on the individual and 
our society, with particular emphasis 
on Christian responsibility in this en- 
vironment. 


Che Chaplain’s Place 
\nother major area of concern must 
continue to be the firsthand ministry 
This has tradi 
been accomplished through 


to those in uniform. 
tionally 
our Methodist chaplains. 

There are 451 Methodist chaplains 
serving the military. In addition to 
these there are 128 chaplains serving in 
civilian posts. These include chaplains 
in hospitals and homes, industry, the 
Veterans Administration, and correc- 
tional institutions. 

These dedicated men continue to 
perform a dificult ministry with re- 
markable The quality, 
and quantity of Methodist clergymen 
in uniform has steadily risen and the 
Methodist Commission on Chaplains 


effectiveness. 


continues to exert a strong influence 
toward the improvement of chaplaincy. 
However, responsibility of the church 
does not end here, it only begins. 
Whereas Methodist preachers serve 


an average flock of 353 in civilian life, 
the chaplain is called upon to serve 
five to six times that number. This 
means that his ministry must be sup- 
ported by every conceivable means 
which the church has at its disposal. 

The church must have a continuing 
familiarity with the religious program 
in the armed forces and stand ready 
when needed to make this program 
more effective. 

There are several examples which 
reveal this need. The armed services 
now number over 200,000 children 
in its Sunday schools. Through the 
Unified Protestant Sunday-School 
Curriculum the church is contributing 
to the religious education of these chil- 
dren. 


Need in Adult Field 

In the fields of adult Christian edu- 
cation, teacher and leadership training, 
there is a growing and urgent need. 

The new strategic military concepts 
are tending to isolate the members of 
the armed forces in small groups at 
remote sites or on small ships which 
have no chaplains. 

The development of a strong lay 
leadership program is clearly indicated 
and no church is better qualified to 
advise and aid in this area than ours. 

These and other areas of need vivid- 
ly demonstrate the means by which the 


Chaplains in the armed forces render services to men of their command similar to 


duties performed by civilian pastors for 


Sheppard Bryan visits a corporal at 
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church members at 
Presque Isle 


Here Chaplain 
Force Base Hospital. 


home. 
(Me.) Air 


Air Force Photo 


church can responsibly discharge its 
spiritual obligation to its men and 
women in the military. 

When They Come Home 

Finally, our church must be alert 
to the potential input into its local 
church life through the discharge of 
personnel from the armed forces. 

How can we insure the return of 
these people to Methodist churches? 

This is a question which has never 
been fully explored, and its importance 
to the future strength of the church 
has been largely overlooked. 

Some of these answers are rather 
apparent at once. Obviously the key to 
any such approach is the continuing 
communication between the individual 
and his home church. This contact 
should be regular, and, above all else, 
personal. 

It could be accomplished through an 
organization in the local church such 
as the Methodist Men. One large 
Protestant denomination has developed 
within the local church structure an 
“Away from Home Department.” Its 
sole concern is the maintainance of a 
strong, personal tie between the home 
church and the young person who is 
away at college or in military service. 

Through such a contact the local 
church has an awareness of the im- 
pending return of these individuals 
and can make specific plans to involve 
them immediately into the church life. 


In Middle 


In the whole spectrum of American 
Protestantism, The Methodist Church 
occupies a median position. She can 
converse meaningfully to the left and 
to the right. This unique position pro- 
vides Methodism with an unparalleled 
opportunity for ecumenical leadership. 

Any significant move which is made 
toward joint approaches to the spiritual 
challenge represented by the armed 
forces will be quickly supported and 
followed by other church bodies. 

The size and strength of Methodism 
gives it not only an opportunity but 
places upon it a grave responsibility to 
move out on this new frontier. 

Now is the time for The Methodist 
Church to assume aggressive leadership 
in its relationship and support of its 
members in the armed forces. 


Position 


The authors are Methodist ministers in 
chaplaincy service. Chaplain (Commander) 
Garrett is in the Navy and Chaplain (Lt. 
Colonel) Terry in the Air Force. 
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World-wide Communion Sunday is 
a day of deep spiritual worth and 
abiding value. 

World-wide ‘Communion Sunday is 
the occasion for a rededication of life 
to the work of Christ and his church. 
On that day Christians in 50 countries 
will unite in a fellowship that tran- 
scends all barriers. 

Like Easter, this observance is a 
spiritual climax in the experience of 
both individuals and congregations. It 
calls for careful planning and thorough 
preparation. Every group and organiza- 
tion should be made aware of the value 
and significance of the observance. 

The spiritual possibilities are limit- 
less. The purpose is for every member 
to grow in grace through: 

e A rededication to Christ. 

e Commitment to daily prayer, daily 
Bible study, faithful church attend- 
ance, and Christian service. 

e Spiritual fellowship with Christians 
throughout the world at the Lord's 
table. 

To make this spiritual growth pos- 
sible, it is one of the objectives of 
World-wide Communion that each 
congregation around the globe will 
seek to have every member present at 
its own communion table. Those mem- 
bers of a congregation who are not 
able to attend because of illness or old 
age should have the Holy Communion 
taken to them. 

The World-wide Communion ob- 
servance does not contemplate union 
communion services, but rather that 
each local congregation shall seek to 
have its own members present. 
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mmunion Sunday 


The Board of 
Evangelism offers 
suggestions and 
literature to make 
the day 

more meaningful. 


One way to accomplish this every 
member present goal is to send out 
visitors two by two on Sunday after- 
noon, Sept. 27, to call upon the en- 
tire resident membership and _ invite 
them to be present the next Sunday. 

World-wide Communion Sunday is 
a good time to register attendance. If 
this Sunday is to be used as the start 
of an October Loyalty Month, a regis- 
tration of attendance should be taken 
every Sunday. Through such registra- 
tions, the church will be able to dis- 
cover prospective members and_ to 
check on its less active members. 

Much of the success of World-wide 
Communion Sunday depends on the 
effective use of meaningful and _prac- 
tical materials. The Tidings Depart- 
ment of the General Board of Evange- 
lism has prepared materials to aid 
churches in all program phases. 

There are publicity materials to be 
used to inform the church and com- 
munity of the World-wide Communion 
observance. There are invitation ma- 
terials to urge the constituency to at- 
tend. There are items to help members 
of the congregation in their personal 
preparation for the observance. Ma- 
terials have also been prepared for 
use in the communion service itself 
and for use in conducting a World- 
wide Communion Loyalty Crusade. 

A colorful brochure describing the 
program and the materials available is 
now ready and may be obtained by 
writing to Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. Address your re- 
quest to the attention of Edward 
Ferguson, Jr. 


EVANGELISM RESOURCES 
FOR WORLD-WIDE 
COMMUNION 

TIpiINncs 


1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


—____Invitation Card with Communion 
Emblem. 100 for $1. 


Invitation Card with Communion 
Scene. 100 for $1. 


—____Hymnal Band. 100 for $2. 
Letterhead. 100 for $1. 
-__Printed Letter. 100 for $1.50. 


Your Personal World-wide Com- 
munion Packet (contains eight 
items for personal preparation). 
10¢ each; minimum order, 25 
packets. 














____The Meaning of the Communion, 
by E. Stanley Jones (included 
in the above packet). 100 for $2. 


Preparing Personally for World- 
wide Communion (included in 
the above packet), 100 for $2. 


__Printed Communion Service. 100 
for $2. 





____How to Have a World-wide Com- 
munion Loyalty Crusade. 100 for 
$2. 


—___My Dedication Card. 100 for 50¢. 


—___My Loyalty Attendance Record 
Card. 100 for 50¢. 


Church Record of Individual At- 
tendance (for the local church’s 
record). 100 for $1; 1,000 for $8. 


World-wide Communion Prayer 
Covenant Card. 100 for $2. 


—_=-Stuffer Leaflet (for enclosing in 
mailings). 100 for $1.50. 


____Poster. 15¢ each; 4 for 50¢. 


—___Window Card. 5¢ each; 10 or 
more, 4¢ each. 








Attendance Registration Card. 100 
for 50¢; 1,000 for $4. 


—___Attendance Registration Pad. 50¢ 
each, 


——__Evangelistic Talent Sheet for 
Church Members. 100 for $2. 


____A Welcome from Your Neighbor- 
hood Church. 100 for $1.50. 


Total amount of order $___ 
Cash enclosed (1) 
Charge to my account [J 
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Put Christ Above Cash 
peennensheaneeneeecne 


First Church in Baton Rouge, La., con- 
ducts its budget drives on a spiritual 


basis. And they pay off, both spiritually 





and financially. 
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Dr. Dawson, First Church pastor, explains the 
meaning of proportionate giving. 





by Dottye Varnado 


The official board of First Church, 
Baton Rouge, La., sat in troubled si- 
lence one early fall evening in 1955 
and listened to an unusual idea from 
their minister, the Rev. Dana 
Dawson, Jr. 

Meeting to consider a new plan 
which the minister wanted them to 
adopt for the church’s annual budget 
drive, the 
of the group was dismayed to learn 
what the young minister wanted. He 
suggested that they put the annual 
budget drive on a spiritual basis! 

Dr. Dawson continued his explana- 
tion: 

“The basic purpose of the Christian 
Church is not to raise money, but to 
build the Kingdom of God. Jesus’ min- 
istry was dedicated to winning souls to 
this Kingdom—and to become one of 
its citizens we are required to obey the 
first and Great Commandment: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God. . . .. The 
question arose then as now, ‘How do 
you know when your love for God is 
first? How can you be sure you have 
his Kingdom in your heart?’ 

“Christ used a very simple and effec- 
tive test. He asked, ‘Are you willing 
to give of your material blessings? Are 
you willing to give sacrificially, to deny 
yourself?’ A person who could not pass 
this test obviously loved material 
things more than he loved God. For 
this reason Christ spoke more about 
money than any other thing. He was 
not interested in money as such. He 
saw it as a barrier between a man and 
his place in God’s Kingdom, or as a 
possible key to the Kingdom. 

“The tragic example is that of the 
rich: young ruler who was well quali- 
fied as a disciple. But when Jesus said, 
‘Sell all your possessions and give to 


new 


hard-headed-business-sense 
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the poor, then follow me,’ the young 
ruler turned sorrowfully away because 
he had great possessions which he 
loved more than God. He put cash 
first and Christ second. 


Measure Love for God 

“In our financial campaign we must 
remind ourselves of the first and Great 
Commandment, for if we fail here, re- 
gardless of the amount of money that 
might be brought in, our people and 
our church cannot be Christian. We 
must get our people to count their 
blessings, to measure their love for 
God, and to indicate that love through 
their financial support of his Kingdom, 
through their church. The spiritual 
emphasis must come first—the money 
is important as it indicates our love for 
God. 

“After the people have indicated 
what portion of their blessings they 
wish to return to God, the budget will 
be drawn up accordingly for the com- 
ing year. Not only that, but each per- 
son will: be asked to come to the altar 


Help on Your ¢ 


Fall is canvass time for many Meth- 
odist churches. Perhaps yours is one 
that can profit from the spiritual em- 
phasis used in Baton Rouge. 

There are many variations in can- 
vass plans now in use. Our own Board 
of Lay Activities urges calls in every 
home as opposed to the Pledge Sun- 
day. But at one important point, all 
plans agree: Spiritual values must be 
kept foremost. 

For help on canvass problems, 


of his church. There he will kneel 
with his family, reverently placing his 
proportionate giving pledge card on 
the altar, dedicating himself with his 
gift. Most important of all, the pledge 
must be inspired by love and come 
from a willing heart.” 

The reaction of members of the ofh- 
cial board of First Church on that 
autumn evening was understandable. 
To put the hard fact of the dollars and 
cents needed to support the seven- 
teenth largest church in Methodism on 
a spiritual basis sounded like an ideal- 
istic dream. Could it be used to pay 
bills? To the glory of God and the 165 
members of that board, they agreed to 
try the minister’s plan. 

Board members and church mem- 
bers fortified themselves and waited— 
for the worst! 

But the plan worked! Putting Christ 
in a financial campaign really worked! 
Gone were the “hoop-la,” “Go, Team, 
Go,” and drum-beating tactics that 
professional fund raisers had taught 
the workers to use. No one sought you 


‘anvass Problems 


write to the Department of Steward- 
ship, Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. The depart- 
ment leads schools to instruct canvass 
leaders for areas or conferences on 
request. Such a school may be sched- 
uled in your vicinity. 

An Every Member Canvass Kit, 
including manual and samples of lit- 
erature, pledge cards and other ma- 
terials, may be obtained from the 
Board of Lay Activities for $1. 
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out and _ twisted your arm for an 
amount which he thought you should 
pledge to your church. 


Give God His Share 

You had to give God his share and 
do it willingly in proportion to the 
blessings he had given you. And, too, 
you had to come yourself to your 
church on Dedication Day, to bring 
your own pledge card to the altar. 

In the first three years the pledges 
of the members of the church to the 
budget increased 44 per cent as mem- 
bers learned of proportionate giving. 
Dedication Day came to be a high mo- 
ment on the church calendar. The 
doors were opened wide during the 
following week so that those who 
wished could come on a_ weekday. 
There, in the peace and quiet of the 
sanctuary, they could dedicate them- 
selves and their gifts to God. 

After the church had been open for 
one week following Dedication Day, 
trained visitors went out to contact 


Workers who will visit the few families which have not pledged 
get instructions for presenting the story of proportionate giving 


at a fellowship dinner. 


A steering committee of laymen and the pastor plan the pro- 
portionate giving campaign for First Church. 





On Dedication Day families come to dedicate their gifts and lives 
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at the altar of the church. 


personally those who had not yet 
pledged. These visitors were advised 
that their principal task was to tell the 
story of proportionate giving, not to 
collect pledges. 

Instead of telling a member what 
he should give, the visitors put the 
matter squarely on the conscience of 
each member with God as his witness. 

Each year the number of those who 
have to be contacted personally for 
pledges diminishes. 


Have a Willing Heart 

In the first-year program First 
Church used as its proportionate giv- 
ing theme “The Willing Heart.” This 
was based on Exodus: “Take ye from 
among you an offering unto the Lord, 
whosoever is of a willing heart, let 
him bring it . and every wise- 
hearted among you shall come.” Dr. 
Dawson taught the people to give 
gratefully and willingly. 

The next year the minister taught 
the people to share with God by giv- 






ing to his needy children. The cam 
paign theme was “Around the World 
in One Day.” The idea expressed in 
this theme was that dollars given on 
Dedication Day could travel around 
the world to support the Advance Spe- 
cials of The Methodist Church. 

In response the big city church that 
had been less than lukewarm about 
foreign missions came to support a na- 
tive minister in every major mission 
field in Methodism. 

For the 1958 proportionate giving 
theme the minister encouraged the 
people to “Get Into God’s Orbit”—the 
orbit of loving, caring and sharing. 

So the spirit of giving did more than 
all the high-pressured drives and tith- 
ing campaigns had ever done at First 
Church in Baton Rouge. A new minis- 
ter had taught his church that the most 
important thing in supporting a big city 
church was Christ, then cash! 

Miss Varnado is a member of First Church 
in Baton Rouge, La., and edits the weekly 


church paper, the First Methodist Church- 
O-Gram. 


A visitation team tells the story of proportionate giving to a 


family which was not present for Dedication Day. The team 
members return the pledge card to the church in the sealed 
envelope which the family gives them. 





The Every Member Canvass: 


It Will Work—If You Follow the Plan 


by Fran Faber 


An average size Methodist congrega- 
tion reports an increase of pledges to 
its church fund of 108 per cent over 
the previous year. Another church re- 
ports an increase of almost 50 per cent 
in dollars pledged. A small country 
church announces a 52 per cent increase. 
A larger congregation shows a 40 per 
cent increase. 

These are typical results of a simul- 
taneous Every Member Canvass con- 
ducted in Central District of the Min- 
nesota Conference. Comments by min- 
isters and other officials of these churches 
reveal some inspiring sidelights of the 
campaign: 

“Best preparation period for the can- 
vass the church has ever had.” “Much 
better than last year.” “Did a lot of 
good.” “Best in the history of the 
church.” “Despite early resistance to the 
idea, there has been an increase of 17 
per cent over the previous year’s 
pledges.” 


Promotes Christian Stewardship 

Plans for the Every Member Canvass 
were originally drawn up by the Gen- 
eral Board of Lay Activities in Chicago. 
Its purpose is to promote Christian 
stewardship throughout The Methodist 
Church—stewardship of time, ideas and 
talents, as well as its primary emphasis on 
finances. 

Although the plan was made immedi- 
ately available to all Methodist churches, 
only a few utilized it to any great de- 
eree. Most churches were content to 
rely on the old hit or miss method of 
raising funds through letters, a few 
calls on loyal people and by holding 
loyalty Sundays. 

To test the effectiveness of this new 
program and determine whether the 
apathy of the churches could be over- 
come, a trial run was conducted in the 
St. Paul District during the year 1956- 
57. The conference lay leader arranged 
with the superintendent of Central Dis- 
trict to hold a simultaneous Every Mem- 
ber Canvass in the district during 1958. 

The Minnesota Conference Board of 
Lay Activities and the Conference Of- 
fice of Finance worked together to initi- 
ate the program and set up objec- 
tives. The Every Member Canvass en- 
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compassed all the churches in the 
district. Churches were asked to follow 
the recommendations made by the Con- 
ference Office of Finance. 

Since the Central District is naturally 
divided into several fellowship groups, 
a pastor and a layman were selected 
from each. An organization meeting was 
held to outline the plan and enlist the 
support of each fellowship group. A 
time-table was set up and the organiza- 
tional work begun, with the actual Every 
Member Canvass scheduled for the 
month of April, 1958. 


Three Main Objectives 

The Minnesota Conference Office of 
Finance built its Every Member Can- 
vass plan on three main objectives: 

e Persons—to build up church member- 
ship and develop individual responsi- 
bilities of stewardship. 

e Program—to tell the church’s story. 
e Possessions—to recognize that all ma- 
terial blessings come from God and 
should be used to further God’s work 
on earth. 

Worked out in great detail, the 
Every Member Canvass program is de- 
signed to promote definite action when 
followed to the letter. A complete out- 
line of pre-canvass procedures is pre- 
sented to prepare a proper climate for 
the best reception of the plan when it 
is introduced. Organization of a gen- 
eral committee is provided to assign 
definite responsibilities. 

A day-by-day time schedule, allow- 
ing a full month for the entire campaign, 
gives specific instructions for each ad- 
ministrating officer. These include the 
minister, general chairman, prayer chair- 
man, publicity chairman, secretary, ap- 
praisal committee chairman, advance 
contact chairman, hostess, visitation 
chairman, captains and visitors. 

To fully implement the program, a 
complete list of materials and how to pre- 
pare them is provided. 

The results reported at the beginning 
of this article are typical of those ob- 
tained at churches which entered the 
campaign wholeheartedly. Results show 
that those who followed the plan perfect- 
ly gained the most. Not only were the 
pledges larger, but the program was 


sold better, building a more sound foun- 
dation for the following year’s program. 

The Every Member Canvass plan 
when properly carried on is not a fund- 
raising program. It is a complete Chris- 
tian stewardship program. When it is 
followed faithfully, excellent results can 
be produced. Those who try to shortcut 
the plan, also shortcut the results in 
direct proportion. 

The concentrated application of the 
Every Member Canvass program in the 
Central District has shown the results 
that can be obtained. There now remains 
the opportunity of Methodist churches 
everywhere to conduct such a program. 

(Further information regarding the 
Every Member Canvass may be had by 
writing the General Board of Lay Ac- 
tivities, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill.) 


Urges Evangelism Decade 


If The Methodist Church expects to 
keep pace with the growing U.S. popu- 
lation it will have to show a net increase 
of two million members within the next 
10 years. 

This statement was made by Harry 
Denman, general secretary of the Meth- 
odist Board of Evangelism, at the board’s 
annual meeting at Miami Beach, Fla., in 
April. 

Dr. Denman said the membership re- 
port for 1958 showed 9,691,916 mem- 
bers of The Methodist Church in the 
U.S. and its territories. This was a net 
increase of 125,287 over the previous 
year. U.S. population grew 1.7 per cent 
during 1958 while Methodist Church 
membership grew by 1.3 per cent. 

The general secretary of the board 
said the church should not be content to 
keep pace with population increases. He 
recommended a “Decade of Dynamic 
Discipleship for Evangelism” during the 
1960s. 

Bishop Fred P. Corson, president of 
the Board of Education, speaking at the 
Board of Evangelism meeting, proposed 
a world crusade to win college students 
to Christianity. 

The Board of Evangelism adopted in 
principle a report which set forth some 
objectives for 1960 to 1970. 

Objectives include deepening of the 
spiritual life of the church, special ef- 
forts in evangelism to reach college stu- 
dents, pushing forward in a “great lay 
movement of evangelism,” working for a 
world conference on evangelism as a 
prelude to a world crusade, and the 
emphases of the “Decade of Dynamic 
Discipleship” program recommended by 
Dr. Denman. 

These objectives will receive further 
attention when the board’s executive com- 
mittee meets in September. 
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Commission on Worship 


Many churches have found new 
meaning and vitality, both to personal 
and congregational experience, in a fuller 
observance of the Christian year beyond 
that of its most conspicuous festivals. 
An ecclesiastical calendar is an aid to 
planning a full cycle of Christian wor- 
ship and endeavor. 

The main outline of the Christian 
year is deeply rooted in the tradition 
which is common to all of us. Unfortu- 
nately it has been neglected among the 
evangelical and nonliturgical churches, 
especially in America. But gradually its 
function and value are being once more 
appreciated and the marking of the Chris- 
tian seasons is again coming into use. 

One or more meetings of the commis- 
sion on worship might well be devoted 
to the study of the Christian year, to the 
end that the congregation may be made 
familiar with its purpose, its terms and 
symbols, and its spiritual values. 

Among the visible signs reminding the 
congregation of the changing theme and 
mood of the seasons of the Christian year 
are the different liturgical colors for the 
altar hangings and scarves on pulpit and 
lectern. 

Custom regarding these varies slightly 
in different branches of the church. And 
of course there is nothing official or 
mandatory about using them in The 
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These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 
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PROGRAM PLANNING SECTION. 


Methodist Church. The most common 
usage is as follows: 

e White—the color of joy, of thanks- 
giving, and of victory. It is used in the 
seasons of Christmas and Easter and on 
Trinity Sunday. 

e Violet—the color which suggests 
penitence. It is used during Advent and 
Lent. 

e Red—the color of fire and blood. It 
is used at Pentecost to symbolize the 
fire of Christian zeal given to the church 
by the Holy Spirit. 

e Black—the hue of mourning. It is 
used for Good Friday. 

e Green—the color of nature. It signifies 
something general or universal. It is 
therefore used most commonly where 
other colors are not specified. 

Where bulletins are used, some change 
in design or illustration in accordance 
with the Christian year will also serve 
the purpose of making the congregation 
aware of the changing seasons. 

The selection of the music rendered 
by the choir or organist may also be sensi- 
tive to the Christian seasons throughout 
the year and not only at the time of 
the great festivals. 








The Seasons 
The Christian years is geared ‘to the 
seasons also. These special days are ob- 
served by Christian churches: 
e Advent. There are four Sundays in 


Advent. The first Sunday is the one 
nearest Nov. 30. The second Sunday 
in Advent is Bible Sunday. The color for 
this season is violet. 

e Christmas. The season of Christ’s 
nativity begins with Christmas Day, 
Dec. 25, and continues for 12 days. 
Student Recognition Day is the Sunday 
after Christmas. White is the color for 
this period. 

e Epiphany. This is four to nine Sun- 
days beginning Jan. 6. It is a season of 
evangelism and missionary emphasis. 
Epiphany commemorates the visit of the 
wise men and therefore the manifestation 
of Christ to all the nations. 

Race Relations Sunday is the second 
Sunday in February. World Day of 
Prayer is the third Sunday and Brother- 
hood Sunday is the Sunday nearest to 
Feb. 22. 

The color for this season is green. 

e Lent. Lent begins on Ash Wednesday, 
40 days (exclusive of Sundays) before 
Easter. It includes six Sundays. This is 
a season of penitence, self-discipline, and 
the cultivation of the spiritual life, 
culminating in the remembrance of 
Christ’s passion. 

The fifth Sunday in Lent is Passion 
Sunday. The sixth Sunday is Palm Sun- 
day. The color for Lent is violet. The 
color for Maundy Thursday is white and 
black is the color for Good Friday. 

e Easter. This period begins with Easter 
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Sunday and continues for seven Sundays. 
It is the season of the resurrection. The 
joy and significance of the season should 
not be crowded into one day. 

Special days in this period include 
the Festival of the Christian Home 
(Mothers’ Day), the second Sunday in 
May; Rogation Sunday, the fifth Sunday 
after Easter, which is the festival of 
seeds, soil, and sowers; and Ascension 
Day which comes on Thursday, the 
fortieth day after Easter. 

White is the color for this season. 

e Pentecost. This season varies from 11 
to 16 Sundays. It is a time for recalling 
the meaning, mission and power of the 
church through God’s gift of the Holy 
Spirit and its fruits in the community of 
believers. Pentecost is the seventh Sun- 
day after Easter and the liturgical color 
is red. 

The first Sunday after Pentecost is 

Trinity Sunday with white as the color. 
The color for the remainder of Pentecost 
season is green. Student Day is the 
second Sunday in June. 
e Kingdomtide. This begins with the 
last Sunday in August and _ includes 
12 or 13 Sundays. It is the season for 
emphasis on the social application of the 
Gospel, making it relevant to the com- 
munal, national and international life of 
our time. 

The Sunday which falls nearest to 
Labor Day is Labor Sunday. Nov. 1 is 
All Saints Day and the Sunday nearest 
to Nov. 11 is World Order Sunday. The 
last event in the Christian year is Thanks- 
giving Day. The last Sunday in King- 
domtide may be called the Sunday next 
before Advent. 

Green is the liturgical color for the 
Kingdomtide season. 


Commission on Worship of The Meth- 
odist Church, Paul Burt, secretary, 1203 
W. Green St., Urbana, II. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in _ this 
issue: Why Not Pioneer in Your 
Town?, 3; One Love—Conflicting 
Faiths, 21; The Bible—Foundation 
of Our Faith, 29-30; ‘Talk Back’ 
Helps You Find the Answers, 31; 
175 Years of Methodism in the 
U. S., 32; World Service Agency, 37; 
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Loan Library, 37; Just Out, 46-7. 

Easy Order Blanks, 46-7. 

Your church-school program can be 
greatly improved by effective work in the 
commission meeting this month. You 
may wish to approach your responsibility 
as chairman as follows: 


Before the Meeting 

Prepare yourself. Know what needs to 
be done. Get a clear picture of how to 
help the commission function effectively. 
These steps may help: 

1. Review minutes of past meetings to 
see what details need attention. 
2. Review resources that will help com- 
mission members do their jobs. 

The commission will want to help 
all new church-school workers find help- 
ful resources for their work. One of the 
best ways to do this is to go through 
recent copies of The Church School and 
of the age level leader’s periodicals. 

In the September Church School 
special help in leadership training is in 
the article, “How to Set Up a School 
for Christian Workers,” by Elmer 
Thompson. 

Promotion Sunday in many churches 
is Sept. 27. You may want to use the 
service of dedication in the August 
Church School. 

Church-school Rally Day is held the 
last of September or the first of October. 
Mrs. Margaret Gothard’s article in the 
September Charch School will indicate 
the real importance of this observance 
and will also help the commission make 
the best possible plans for it. 

The September Church School will be 
indispensable to the commission as it 
works on the curriculum for parents. The 
theme is “The Family and the Church.” 

Leaders of adult groups in the church 
will be interested to know that another 
Basic Christian Book, Major Religions of 
the World, comes from the press this 
month. The author is Marcus Bach. The 
book is an approved item in the Meth- 
odist church-school curriculum and _ is 
offered for use in adult classes. 

Youth workers will want to scan the 
September issue of Workers with Youth. 
An article by Grace Cornell, “To Serve 
the Local Church,” deals with the rela- 
tion of the local MYF with the work of 
the district and subdistrict MYF. “Use of 
Interest Finders,” by Thelma L. Beach 
notes significant ways the interest finder 
can be used with intermediates. 

3. Contact your pastor, superintendents 
and director of Christian education to get 
their suggestions for agenda items. 

4. Plan your agenda. 

5. Be sure publicity is out in advance 
with agenda announced. 


6. Plan for a period of worship during 


your commission meeting. Ask your pas- 
tor or other commission member to lead. 


At the Meeting 


Call for reports from committee chair- 
men or leaders. These leaders should be 
alerted in advance that their reports will 
be expected. Reports may include the 
following: 

e What plans have been made for inte- 
grating values and ideas gained in sum- 
mer assemblies, institutes and camps in 
the Christian education program? These 
might be brief reports from serious older 
youths and adults in the commission 
meeting. 

e Christian Education Week, Sept. 27 
to Oct. 4. Plans should now be complete. 
Call for summary. If your commission 
has not prepared for the week, a commit- 
tee should immediately meet to plan the 
observance. Resources in the August 
Church School, the July-August Metu- 
opist Story, and the August Newsletter 
will help. The latter is free from the 
Service Department, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 

e Church School Rally Day is held late 
in September or early October in all but 
four Methodist conferences. Copies of 
programs prepared by the Board of Edu- 
cation are available from your Confer- 
ence Board of Education office or from 
branches of the Methodist Publishing 
House for 10¢ a copy. Note information 
in church-school periodicals and see the 
July-August issue of THe Metnopist 
Story. 

e Promotion Sunday is Sept. 27 in most 
churches. 

e Plans should be well under way for a 
fall series of the Methodist Sunday Eve- 
ning Fellowship. Now is the time for the 
commission to review these plans. If 
there is no Methodist Sunday Evening 
Fellowship in your church, write for the 
free folder, Steps in Starting a Methodist 
Sunday Evening Fellowship (8435-B), 
from the Service Department, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

e What will be the participation from 
your church in Christian workers’ 
schools? See the article, “Train Them in 
a Christian Workers’ School,” by Elmer 
Thompson in the September Church 
School. 

e Are plans complete for your service 
of dedication for teachers and officers? 
Call attention to the service included in 
the August Church School. 

Check details and assign responsibili- 
ties. 


After the Meeting 
Go over the record of the meeting, 
noting action and assigned responsibility. 
Pick up details that will need additional 
attention and make notes for the next 
meeting. Evaluate. Was it a good meet- 
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ing? Where did you fail? Where did you 
succeed? How can you improve your 
meetings? 

You may approach your planning dif- 
ferently. These suggestions may be of 
help. The important thing is to plan for 
and have purposeful commission meet- 
ings. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn.) 


Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


Other Christian social relations fea- 
tures in this issue: “Talk Back’ Helps 
You Find the Answers, 31; Loan Li- 
brary, 37; Just Out, 46-7; Easy Order 
Blanks, 46-7. 


This optional commission (Discipline 
“ 276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and eco- 
nomic relations. Leaders will find mate- 
rials for this commission listed under 
headings or committees in these three 
fields. 


Committee on Temperance 


Here are some additional suggestions 
for local church action in the field of 
legislation. Your commission on Chris- 
tian social relations or committee on tem- 
perance may not be able to follow all of 
these. But there may be one or two sug- 
gestions that represent especially press- 
ing needs in your state or community. 

1. Study your state liquor legislation. 
Get a copy from your state beverage con- 
trol board or the state temperance organi- 
zation. What are the purposes of the 
laws? Have the laws met the purpose? 

2. Consider ways to decrease consump- 
tion in the state under the present sys- 
tem. Can hours of sale be changed? 

3. Is local option possible? If so, is there 
a plan to initiate campaigns in those 
counties that are ready for them? 

4. What about a state law on alcohol 
advertising? Have you been working with 
the state temperance organization to draw 
up a law preventing the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages in the state? 

5. Can you work out a better formula 
to decrease the number of outlets in your 
state? 

6. Is the law about sales to minors being 
enforced? What can you do in contacts 
with your law enforcement officials to 
remedy any infringement of the law? 

7. Do you have a chemical test law to 
detect drinking drivers? Does it have the 
“implied consent” clause? What can you 
do to urge passage? 

8. What is being done with liquor taxes? 
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Is any of the liquor tax earmarked for 
special services or does it go directly to 
the general fund? It is always best for 
liquor taxes to go directly to the general 
fund. The only exception should be 
money that is earmarked for rehabilitation 
of alcoholics. 

9. How much money is available in your 
state for the rehabilitation of alcoholics? 
Can you work out a strategy with your 
state temperance organization and legis- 
lators to strengthen the program of re- 
habilitation? Are more taxes from liquor 
needed for this program? 

10. Have you asked the state alcohol 
beverage control board to critically evalu- 
ate the control system now in operation? 
You might ask the sociology department 
of the state university or a Methodist col- 
lege to make a study of the control system 
during the last 25 years since repeal. 
11. Could you make a study of costs re- 
lated to drinking, drunkenness and al- 
coholism in your state, or in a county, 
to compare with the tax revenue? A col- 
lege might be asked to make the study. 
12. Can you work more closely with the 
state temperance organization and organi- 
zations such as the League of Women 
Voters in all legislative concerns? 

13. What is being done with the beer 
and whiskey taxes that remain within 
your district? Are any earmarked? Ear- 
marked funds, except for those going 
into rehabilitation services, usually have 
a tendency to perpetuate the need for 
the article taxed. 

14. Have you considered a special semi- 
nar for 1959-60 giving attention to legis- 
lation concerns, local, state and national? 
Write to the Board of Temperance if you 
wish assistance in planning a seminar. 
15. Discuss the concept of “responsible 
citizen” and “responsible society” in your 
commission meeting as it applies to the 
problems relating to alcoholic beverages. 
16. Formulate plans to have similar dis- 
cussions in Methodist Men’s organiza- 
tions, a family night, the young adult 
fellowship, and the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service. 

17. Study the laws in your community. 
Ask a commission member to report on 
law enforcement relating to sale and con- 
sumption of alcohol. 

18. Make a study of the costs related to 
drinking in your community as compared 
with the profits derived from alcohol sale. 
Publicize the report in the local paper. 
19. Explore the programs of your dis- 
trict, conference, and state organizations. 
Can you help back specific issues? 

20. Watch for developments on national 
legislation. Can you contact your con- 
gressman and senators to back national 
issues? 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 





Committee on World Peace 


The time of year is rapidly approach- 
ing when the attention of the local com- 
munity is directed toward the United 
Nations and international affairs. 

The UN Charter was ratified finally 
on Oct. 24, 1945, when a sufficient num- 
ber of nations had given their approval. 
This year’s anniversary celebration marks 
14 years of diligent effort and significant 
accomplishment of the UN. 

The president of the U.S. sets aside 
one week in October each year as UN 
Week. This year it will be Oct. 18-25. 
The heads of municipalities are asked to 
issue a proclamation for the occasion and 
to appoint a chairman and committee to 
organize an observance centering on the 
UN. 

Be sure that the leaders of your local 
community do not allow this opportunity 
to pass. Assist them in every way you can 
in order that a significant celebration 
may be held where you live. The 
churches of the community, through 
their social education and action commis- 
sions, can help to assure the success of 
such a program. 

Each year a leader’s guide has been 
issued to help in both individual and 
community action. The title of the 1958 
guide was The UN Is Your Business. No 
doubt a similar publication will be pre- 
pared this year. For a free copy of this 
pamphlet and for other free and low-cost 
materials, write to the U.S. Committee 
for the United Nations, 816 21st St. 
NW, Washington, D.C. 

The Protestant churches of our land 
observe World Order Sunday each year. 
In The Methodist Church the General 
Conference has established the Sunday 
of or preceding Nov. 11 as the occasion 
for this observance. In 1959 World Or- 
der Sunday will be Nov. 8. 

Soon after you receive this issue of 
Tue Meruopist Story, you will : re- 
ceive in the mail a packet of material 
from the Board of World Peace which 
will assist you in your planning for this 
occasion. In the meantime, be sure to 
consult with your pastor and with the 
leaders of your church organizations re- 
garding this event. 

Every effort should be made to see 
that World Order Sunday is observed 
not only during the morning worship 
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service, but also in the activities of all 
church organizations during the month 
of October. 

Additional materials are available from 
the Board of World Peace (see address 
at end of this article). Write for further 
information. 


Trick or Treat 

Over a period of years the idea of 
using Halloween as an occasion to 
“Trick or Treat” for the world’s children 
has grown enormously. Children in thou- 
sands of communities learn about the 
United Nations Children’s Fund 
CUNICEF). Then they visit from home 
to home with an identifying arm band 
and a can in which those who wish to 
do so may contribute to the program of 
the Children’s Fund. 

This program has grown so that the 
amount raised in the U.S. is approxi- 
mately one million dollars. Children in 
other countries are taking up the idea 
and a united program of action by chil- 
dren in behalf of children has become a 
reality. 

Additional information re garding 
UNICEF and the “Trick or Treat” pro- 
gram can be had free from the Board of 
World Peace. A kit of materials for use 
in a “Trick or Treat for UNICEF” pro- 
gram can be had for $1 from the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, United Na- 
tions, New York. 

In developing this project, Christian 
social relations leaders should be sure 
to consult with the proper church-school 
officers and leaders of the commission on 
education. And in many churches the 
commission on missions will also be in- 
terested in co-operating in the UNICEF 
program. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Il. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: Christian Love 
Converts a Buddhist, 2; Why Not 
Pioneer in Your Town?, 3; World- 
wide Communion Sunday, 4-11; 
Civilian Chaplains Help Men in 
Service, 27-8; Loan Library, 37. 


September marks the beginning of the 
more intensive activity of the whole 


church. At its September meeting the 
commission on membership and evan- 
gelism will want to review its organiza- 
tion. It will want to make certain that 
each area of responsibility is provided 
for and that all of the six committee 
chairmen are aware of their responsibili- 
ties and have the materials and help they 
need to carry out the program. 

Now is the time to review plans for 
full participation in the Year of Total 
Enlistment. This program should now be 
fully under way. (See the March Metn- 
opist Story and the July-August Metu- 
opist Story, pages 25-6.) 

Committees should be organized to 
carry out a Total Enlistment Mission. If 
this has not been done, you will want to 
get materials to help you organize this 
program of the final year of the quadren- 
nial emphasis on the local church. 

These materials may be of help to 
you: 

Total Enlistment Mission in a Meth- 
odist Church and Enlisting the Unen- 
listed, 15¢ each, 6 for 50¢, 14 for $1; 
My Total Enlistment Folder Corder one 
for each member), 100 for $2; My Total 
Enlistment Card, 100 for 60¢, and Per- 
manent Roll of Unenlisted Prospects, 3¢ 
a sheet, 10 or more sheets, 2¢ each Ceach 
sheet provides space for 25 names). Or- 
der from Methodist Evangelistic Mate- 
rials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn. 

Tidings (same address as above) car- 
ries materials for total enlistment which 
have to do with religious census, lay 
visitation and personal evangelism, and 
assimilating the newly enlisted into the 
life of the church. Write for details. 


Enlistment Goals 


The Methodist Council of Bishops has 
expressed the desire that every church in 
Methodism engage in a total enlistment 
mission with these goals: 

1. The total enlistment of every mem- 
ber. 

2. The total enlistment of the unenlisted. 
3. The total enlistment of self. 

In November, 1958, the Council of 
Bishops adopted this interpretation of 
these three goals: 

e Total enlistment of every member of 
every local church in some form of Chris- 
tian activity, in the confidence that the 
active member seldom becomes a lost 
member. 

e Total enlistment of the unenlisted to 
be found about every church—these per- 
sons to be sought out and won for Christ 
and for church-school membership and 
church membership. 

e Total enlistment of the self of all 
church members—in the sense of full 
dedication of the self, including talents, 
time, and resources and full commitment 
to Christian living in all the relation- 


ships of life. In the case of some Cpar- 
ticularly young persons) this will! involve 
an emphasis upon enlistment for the min- 
istry and full-time church vocations. 


World-wide Communion 

September is also a good time to re- 
view and perfect plans for making the 
most of World-wide Communion Sun- 
day, Oct. 4. A brochure describing the 
program and materials available may be 
had from Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 

The commission will want to work 
with the pastor to promote attendance 
at this significant service. It will also 
want to help plan and carry out the 
visitation of the entire membership on 
Sunday afternoon, Sept. 27. 


Youth Evangelism 

Schools and colleges are beginning 
their year’s activities now. This is a good 
time to look at the local church’s evan- 
gelism of young people. A new approach 
to youth evangelism is called Come and 
See! 

This project is explained in the leaflet, 
Come and See!, which can serve as a 
guidebook for your church. Leaflets are 
10¢ each, 10 or more, 5¢ each. Order 
from the Service Department, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn., or from Tid- 
ings. 

Other materials available from Tidings 
for youth evangelism include Come and 
See Conversation Piece, 10¢ each, 10 or 
more, 5¢ each; Finding Christ Through 
His Friends, by Howard Ellis, 15¢ each, 
10 or more, 10¢ each; Come and See 
record of purpose card, 100 for $2; 
Come and See Invitational Folder, 100 
for $2; Come and See Poster, 11 x 14 
inches, 15¢ each, 6 or more, 10¢ each; 
and the Come and See Promotional Flyer 
and Order Blank, free. 


General Board of Evangelism, 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
Christian Love Converts a Buddhist, 
2; Why Not Pioneer in Your Town?, 
3; World-wide Communion Sunday, 
4-11; We Put Christ Above Cash, 
12-13; Medical Missions Around the 
World, 22; A Witness to Each Gen- 
eration, 23; Our District Missionary 
Program Gets Results, 25; Churches 
on the Move, 26; Civilian Chaplains 
Help Men in Service, 27-8; Loan 
Library, 37; Benevolence Report by 
Conferences, 42-4; Just Out, 46-7; 
Easy Order Blanks, 46-7; It Worked 
for Us, 48. 


World-wide Communion Sunday will 
be observed this year on Oct. 4. This 
observance through the years has taken 
on increasing significance as a symbol of 
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the world-wide fellowship of Christian 
men and women and their continuing 
fellowship through all time. It has defi- 
nite roots in the missionary enterprise of 
the churches and has obvious implica- 
tions for their Christian witness in the 
future. 

The commission on missions can help 
to make this an occasion when the en- 
tire church is led to think of other Chris- 
tians everywhere. Here are some sugges- 
tions for the commission: 

1. Talk with your pastor, who is a mem- 
ber of your commission, and order mate- 
rials early from the Central Promotional 
Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl., 
and the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ii, 3. 

2. Remember that the World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday offering supports the 
work of the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief, and the ministry to 
service men overseas through the Com- 
mission on Chaplains and the Commis- 
sion on Camp Activities. This offering 
is both benevolent and outreaching. 

3. Well in advance of the day begin to 
inform your people of the good that is 
accomplished through these funds. Use 
vour church bulletin and parish paper. 
Explain the significance of world-wide 
communion to church-school classes and 
other groups. Urge participation in the 
sacrament. 

4. Ask the Christian outreach commit- 
tee of the Methodist Youth Fellowship 
to arrange some appropriate and attrac- 
tive display that will symbolize the out- 
reach of your own church in the spirit 
of world-wide communion. 

5. Make a point of the fact that the same 
spirit that calls us to this world-wide 
communion calls us to a world-wide re- 
sponsibility and witness. Make this a 
great day in your church. 


World Outlook Month 

September is the month when com- 
missions on missions in Methodist 
churches across the country will be work- 
ing to increase readership of World Out- 
look. This publication is the missionary 
magazine of The Methodist Church. 

Special materials are available to help 
you stir up interest in the magazine. 
Write to World Outlook, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y., and ask for your 
set of campaign materials. 

These suggestions may be helpful to 
you as you begin a campaign in your 
church: 

e Every member of the commission on 
missions should be a subscriber and 
reader of World Outlook. It is your trade 
journal. 

e Church-school teachers, particularly 
in the youth and adult divisions, will 
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find the magazine of great value in pro- 
viding background for the teaching of 
missionary units of study. 

e All members of the official board 
should be invited to subscribe to World 
Outlook. Since they are leaders in the 
church, they should know about the 
whole program of the church. 

e Plan a “World Outlook” dinner. Let 
the price of the tickets cover a year’s 
subscription to World Outlook for every 
family that attends. Dress up the occasion 
with displays, a varied program, and dec- 
orations in such a way that everyone 
leaves with a world outlook—on the 
world. 

e Quote one interesting fact from World 
Outlook in every church bulletin for one 
month. 

e Arrange a display of magazines in the 
narthex of the church that will include 
World Outlook, Together, and The 
Christian Home as magazines for the en- 
tire family to read. 

e Place the magazine on the reading 
table in your church library and, if pos- 
sible, in your public library. 

Most congregations need to be better 
informed about the missionary program 
of The Methodist Church. A good read- 
ership of World Outlook ‘can help our 


cause greatly at this point. 


Reprint of Missions Article 

If you haven’t read the missions article 
by the Rev. Eugene L. Smith in the June 
issue of The New Christian Advocate, 
you want to refer to it. And if you have 
read it, you will want to share the article 
with commission members and others in 
your church. 

The article is “The Great Change in 
Missions” and is written by the general 
secretary of the Division of World Mis- 
sions. 

Reprints may be ordered from Reprint 
Service, The New Christian Advocate, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. Rates are 
10 are 35¢, 50 for $1.75, 100 for $2.50, 
and 500 copies for $11.50. 

For further information regarding the 
work of the commission on missions write 
the Rev. Richard G. Belcher, director, 
Department of the Local -Church, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y., 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday, 4-11; We Put Christ 
Above Cash, 12-13; The Every-Mem- 
ber Canvass, 14; A Witness to Each 
Generation, 23-4; Trained Lay 
Speakers Can Serve the Church, 24; 





Our District Missionary Program 
Gets Results, 25; Where We Put 
Our Money, 39; Benevolence Report 
by Conferences, 42-4. 


As more and more directors of steward- 
ship are being elected across the church, 
questions of organization and administra- 
tion for maximum efficiency are pre- 
senting themselves. 

The Department of Stewardship and 
Finance of the Board of Lay Activities 
wants to emphasize and preserve the 
team concept of leadership which is the 
genius of The Methodist Church. 

It is important to recognize the arm- 
in-arm planning and action of the pastor 
and his lay leaders. 

These suggestions show how a steward- 
ship program is organized from the Area 
level to the church in your community. 
This organization allows for a free ex- 
change of ideas and makes for better 
communications. As plans are evolved 
throughout the church, it makes possible 
the sharing of plans and new approaches 
from the local church to the general 
church levels. 

Here are suggestions for organizing a 
stewardship program: 


An Area Program 

1. The bishop and cabinet with the Con- 
ference Boards of Lay Activities hold a 
briefing session with a member of the 
staff of the Department of Stewardship 
and Finance of the Board of Lay Activi- 
ties. The purpose of the meeting is to 
become acquainted with available pro- 
grams. 

2. After adopting a program, the bishop 
and cabinet should appoint clergyman, 
and the Conference Boards of Lay Activi- 
ties, acting together, should select a lay- 
man. These two men will serve as co- 
directors of stewardship for the Area. 


A Conference Program 


1. The Conference Board of Lay Activi- 
ties should officially adopt the steward- 
ship program for the conference. This 
would be the program set up at the Area 
level. If the program is not established 
on an Area basis, then conference leaders 
would meet for a briefing session to es- 
tablish a stewardship program. 

2. Conference directors of stewardship 
should be appointed. The bishop and the 
district superintendents should select a 
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minister. The Conference Board of Lay 
Activities should select a layman. 


A District Program 

1. The district board of lay activities 
should familiarize itself with the pro- 
posed program by holding a briefing ses- 
sion. (This session should be conducted 
by members of the board who have be- 
come acquainted with the program dur- 
ing the briefing session held for the Con- 
ference Board of Lay Activities at the 
Area or conference level.) 

2. The district board of lay activities 
should appoint co-directors of steward- 
ship. Again the district superintendents 
appoint a minister and the district board 
appoints a layman. 


A Local Church Program 

1. The local church director of steward- 
ship, who is a member of the commission 
on stewardship and finance, is elected at 
the quarterly conference. 

2. The commission on stewardship and 
finance in the local church is briefed by 
the director of stewardship concerning 
the proposed program. (This program 
may have local adaptations, but in the 
main it will be the program being pro- 
moted simultaneously throughout the 
district, conference, or Area, with gen- 
eral direction from the Board of Lay Ac- 
tivities. ) 

3. The local church commission on stew- 
ardship and finance adopts the program 
for subsequent promotion in that church. 
4. The program is implemented under 
the direction of the local church director 
of stewardship. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 

in this issue: Medical Missions 
Around the World, 22; Nurses Lend 
Helping Hand in Flu Epidemic, 
33. 

September, with Labor Day, back-to- 
school, and the end of summer, is a good 
time to focus attention on “working” ef- 
forts for the church. The hospitals and 
homes committee represents an area of 
service that is never dormant. 
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We cannot stress too much the sig- 
nificance of church-related vocations in 
the hospitals and homes field. 

Students in high school and college 
need your guidance and leadership. Let 
them know that you and your committee 
are available for counseling and to pro- 
vide information. 

To prepare your committee for coun- 
seling, get all of the vocational literature 
you can. Write the Board of Hospitals 
and Homes for help. 

Contact counselors in schools to let 
them know of your interest and willing- 
ness to inform youths of career oppor- 
tunities in Methodist hospitals and 
homes. 

Your committee can work with the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship and young 
adult groups to present programs center- 
ing around careers in health and welfare 
fields. 

Don’t forget students away in college, 
nursing schools, or social-work schools. 

And you will want to encourage 
church members to participate in auxili- 
ary or voluntary hospital and homes 
services. These extras bring many hours 
of happiness to guests and _ patients. 

The committee on hospitals and homes 
can assert itself in other labors also. Per- 
haps the conference children’s home is 
looking for foster homes for dependent 
children. Contact the superintendent and 
offer your services. Then contact church 
members who would make good foster 
parents. 

Give some thought to the care of the 
aged. Contact your conference home for 
the aging and seek what help your com- 
mittee and your church can give. 

There may be older persons in your 
community who would welcome a visit, 
a small gift, an outing, or other friendly 
gesture on the part of church members. 
Members of your committee could read 
to older persons or do shopping for shut- 
ins. 
Many churches hold their annual 
Golden Cross enrollment at this time of 
the year. If your church has not had 
Golden Cross observance already, now is 
the time to plan one. (See the July-Au- 
gust Metuopist Story, page 36, for 
information regarding Golden Cross.) 

Promote Golden Cross and keep your 
fellow church members mindful of the 
great contribution which they make to 
the needy sick, aged, and children when 
they contribute to Golden Cross. 

If you have not visited your confer- 
ence hospital or home, do so this month. 
Know the picture, then interpret it. 

For additional information regarding 
hospitals and homes work, write to the 


address below. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocations features 

in this issue: Medical Missions 

Around the World, 22; Trained Lay 

Speakers Can Serve the Church, 24; 

Civilian Chaplains Help Men in 

Service, 27-8; Nurses Lend Helping 

Hand in Flu Epidemic, 33; Loan 

Library, 37. 

True, college is starting a new year. 
But before we know it, the school year 
will be well along and some senior high 
students will be needing our counsel. 

The 34-page booklet, Counselor’s 
Guide to Methodist Schools, Colleges 
and Universities, is good to have handy. 
Besides listing important facts on each 
of our educational institutions, the book- 
let includes articles on what to look for 
in a college, the task of the church col- 
lege, guiding youths into the ministry, 
and a word of counsel to parents. One 
copy may be had free, additional copies 
may be ordered for 20¢ each. See address 
at the end of this article. 

Other related leaflets available free in 
limited quantities are: Directory of Edu- 
cational Institutions of The Methodist 
Church, USA (a simple listing with lo- 
cation and president’s name for each in- 
stitution) and So You're Choosing a Col- 
lege and To the Stars Through Diffi- 
culties (brief sketches on 13 schools for 
Negroes). Order from the Director of 
Information and Publications, Division 
of Educational Institutions, Board of 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 

Pastors and committees on Christian 
vocations will want to make known to 
outstanding young people interested in 
overseas careers the opportunities af- 
forded by the School of International 
Service at American University, in 
Washington, D.C. This school, estab- 
lished by action of the 1956 General 
Conference of The Methodist Church, 
is the only Protestant school of its type 
in the U.S. 

Both undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams are offered. Students may spe- 
cialize in any of six fields as undergrad- 
uates or graduates. In addition the school 
offers majors in five area-studies programs. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. 
Ernest Griffith, Dean, School of Inter- 
national Service, American University, 
Washington 16, D.C. 

Methodist Service Projects remains a 
basic counseling help. This booklet gives 
educational requirements for each of the 
church vocations. 15¢ each, 10 copies 
for $1. Order from the address below. 


Interboard Committee on Christian 
Vocations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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A New Film— 
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Marilyn and Herb feel that their love is ‘‘some- 
thing special’? and that they can make a go of 
marriage in spite of differing religious faiths. 
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The need for a film on 
interfaith marriages has long 
been felt. 

This new movie will 

be of help to youths as they 


select friends and begin 
to think of a life partner. 


Tensions arising in a home where re- 
ligious beliefs differ are realistically por- 
trayed in the new film, One Love— 
Conflicting Faiths. 

The film has been produced by the 
Department of the Christian Family of 
the Methodist Board of Education in co- 
opcration with the Television, Radio and 
Film Commission. It was premiered in 
summer camps and now is available for 
church showings. 

Many boys and girls don’t recognize 
that the church affiliation of their friends, 
who are possible mates, is an important 
matter to consider. Such friendships can 
develop into serious relationships which 
are hard to break without hurt and heart- 
aches. These young people may drift into 
an engagement, confident that things will 
“work out.” 

The church has produced this film 
to focus attention of youths upon the 
problem of interfaith marriage before 
they are ready to marry. Both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants discourage mar- 
tiages outside their church. 

It is in such a situation that Marilyn 
Harper and Herb Clark find themselves 
in One Love—Conflicting Faiths. On an 
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autumn picnic Herb tells Marilyn that 
his love for her is “somethin’ special,” 
implying that her being a Protestant and 
his being a Roman Catholic can never 
affect their love. Marilyn is sure of her 
love for him, too. So they agree to elope, 
confident that their love will work out 
the differences. 

The two families get involved: in the 
problem. Tensions arise and the situation 
grows increasingly serious. The young 
married couple discover that being in 
love doesn’t change their ‘basic natures. 
Their marriage has begun with a handi- 
cap. : 
No solution is suggested in the film. 
Its purpose will be achieved if boys and 
girls are made aware early of the part 
religion can play in making or breaking 
a sacred union between two people. 

The film is 16 mm and has a running 
time of 27 minutes. It may be rented 
for $5, black-and-white, $8, color; or 
purchased for $125, black-and-white, 
$195, color. 

Rental is from branches of the Meth- 
odist Publishing House. Sale is from 
Television, Radio and Film Commission, 


1525 McGavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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Marilyn’s parents are disappointed in 
her elopement. They wish she could 
have been married in their church, but 
they do recognize the validity of the 
marriage by a justice of the peace. 


Herb’s parents tell the couple that 
they will be ‘“‘really married’? when a 
priest performs the ceremony. 






























An unwanted pregnancy adds to the 
growing problems of an_ interfaith 
marriage. Herb and Marilyn examine 
baby shower gifts. 


Mrs. Sinclair tells Marilyn that there 
is no solution to all their problems of 
a mixed marriage. But she suggests 
that she and her husband do as many 
things as possible together. 
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flical 
issions Around 
the World 


Related to the church-wide study 
theme, this color film circles the 
globe, portraying the work of our 
medical missionaries. 


by William F. Fore 


“Nyadiri is probably the only place 
in the world where ‘angels’ come in 
colors, and on wheels. For the hospital's 
mobile clinic everywhere is affection- 
ately called “The Blue Angel 

These words introduce a most un- 
usual and moving sequence, the be- 
ginning of the Board of Missions’ latest 
motion picture, Medical Mission. 

The film is in color, has a running 
time of 33% minutes, and may be 
rented from branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House for $10. 

This factual of Methodist 
medical work around the world begins 
with Southern Rhodesia in Africa. 
Here, where Dr. Bennett Horton at 
Washburn Memorial Hospital carries 
on the work of his pioneer predecessors, 
the Blue Angel roams the countryside, 
again and again such 
routine adventure as long ago earned 


>” 


survey 


confronting 


it its special name. 

The audience joins the Rev. Mar- 
shall Murphree, Nurse Billie Jones, 
and Driver Philemon Chibisa on their 
mobile rounds in this remote region. 

When the four members of 
Southern Rhodesia’s © Ambassadors’ 
Quartet, currently touring America, 
saw the Nyadiri film in a New York 
laboratory, they exclaimed: 

“Why, that’s exactly the way it is. 
Every word and every picture is just 
the way it is.” 

One of the quartet members had 
witnessed the accident whose victim, 
now recovered, is seen in successful 
treatment on the screen. 

In addition to the thrillingly in- 
formative Africa sequence, the film 
visualizes our medical mission in Sara- 
wak, Nepal and India. At Kapit, Sara- 
wak, Borneo-born Dr. Lik Kiu Ding 
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Dr. Horton operates 
on a patient at 
Washburn Memo- 
rial Hospital. He 
is assisted by An- 
esthetist | Majorie 
Bayless and two 
African nursing or- 
derlies. 


Sister Sadza, a reg- 
istered nurse from 
Johannesburg, gives 
an anatomy lecture 
to student nurses at 
Nyadiri. 


Nurse Billee Jones 
and nursing order- 
lies distribute med- 
icines and supplies 
from the ‘‘Blue 
Angel.” 


and Methodist Board of Missions medi- 
cal secretary, Dr. Harold 
describe the three-fold health problems 
of malaria, tuberculosis, and intestinal 
parasites. 

At Katmandu, capital of the Him- 
alayan Kingdom of Nepal, Dr. Bethel 
Fleming heals the Sherpa sick in the 
shadow of Annapurna. And Dr. Carl 
Friedericks tackles scabies and mulnu- 
trition, thumping the chests of children 
and listening, with his magic ear-piece, 
to hearts beating as far from Reading, 
Pa., his home, as a man can get. 

In southern India at Vellore Chris- 
tian Medical College, the dreams of 
Dr. Ida S. Scudder, granddaughter of 
the first American medical missionary, 
come true as Dr. Paul Brand marvel- 
ously restores to use the paralyzed 
hands of lepers; as Dr. Reeve Betts 
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performs a “blue-baby” operation, a 
type of surgery never before performed 
there; and as Dr. Victor Rambo tumbles 
out the clouded lens of an eye blinded 
by cataract, operating often one hun- 
dred times a day on his share of 
India’s million blind. 

The picture sequences of Sarawak, 
India and Nepal were provided by the 
Smith Kline and French laboratories 
from their March of Medicine color 
television show, MD _ International. 
Methodist work from this footage was 
re-edited and integrated with the 
Southern Rhodesia sequences. 

Medical Mission is designed to go 
with the Methodist study theme, “The 
Church and Medical Missions.” 

Mr. Fore is director of the Department 
of Visual Education in the Joint Section 


of Education and Cultivation of the Meth- 
odist Board of Missions. 
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Two thousand ~ years Jesus 
beckoned to a band of humble men to 
follow him. From this band has sprung 
a procession of witnesses who have 
marched across the pages of history, 
each doing his part to make of life a 
worthwhile challenge to all. 

Lay witnessing continues to be a 
vital factor. in sustaining Christian 
faith...Nothing, perhaps, is more im- 
perative today than,for@hristians to 
confront the authoritarian ideologists 
with a firm stand based uportheir 
faith and determination to follow the 
commission of their Lord to “Go— 
l'each—Preach—Witness.” 

If one is to judge the vitality of 
Christianity in the world today on the 
basis of its expression in various facets 
of individual and national life, he is 
led to believe that much of the moral 
fiber which undergirds this way of life 
Jesus taught has been dangerously 
weakened. 

One of the most perplexing para- 
doxes of today’s scene is that in spite 
of the fact that membership in the 
church has reached an all-time high 
in our nation, there is an increase in 
crime and immorality. 

There is an increase of serious crimes 
against persons, a glaring indifference 
to personal integrity by many of those 
in positions of trust,-and a growing 
disregard for the dignity of the in- 
dividual. There is also an increased 
threat to the stability of the family by 
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A Witness 
to Each Generation 


by Robert J. Genins 


Stewardship includes witnessing to our faith. 
Laymen across the church 


will do this in special programs on 
Laymen’s Day, Oct. 18 


problems of divorce, alcoholism; mental 
and emotional disturbance, and undue 
emphasis upon secular interests. 

It seems imperative, therefore, that 
all members of the church consider 
deliberately and prayerfully, at least 
two questions if religion is to become 
the vital factor in daily living which it 
should be. 

Each member of the church must 


~ come to a personal conviction concern- 


ing the purpose of the church and the 
reasons for his being a member of that 
institution. 

Only by facing up to these and 
similar questions on an individual and 
personal basis, can a man translate the 
teachings of Jesus into reality in his 
own life. It becomes the fundamental 
responsibility of all church leaders to 
help members answer such questions 
for themselves. 

Regardless of how members are 
helped to think through these ques- 
tions, it is of the greatest importance 
that this be done by each member and 
that the stewardship of life becomes a 
living testimony of that member’s faith. 

Upon such faith only can the world 
hope to build the kind of security for 
which all men seek and which will 
bring about God’s Kingdom. As men 
live the will of God, thus will life be- 
come a truly worthwhile challenge of 
greatness as Jesus taught it can be. 

Protestants especially give meaning 


to their belief in the priesthood of 
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believers by participation in the annual _ 
observance of Laymen’s Day. This day — 
is observed each year co-operatively by 
those churches which are afhliated 
with the rtment of United 
Church Men of the National Council 
of Churches. The Methodist Church 
is happy to obsétve its traditional em- 
phasis upon lay witnessing at this 
same time. 

Plans for observing Laymen’s Day, 
Oct. 18, should be carefully laid. This 
should be something more than mere- 
ly one day in the church year on which 
a layman occupies the pulpit. This is 
only a part of what can be an inspiring 
challenge to all members of the church. 

The minister and the church lay 
leader should plan to include the par- 
ticipation of as many groups and in- 
dividuals of the church membership 
as they can. 

Each year the Board of Lay Activities 
prepares a suggested order of worship 
for observance of Laymen’s Day. This 
is mailed to each church along with 
notes and a discussion of the theme 
to be used by speakers in preparing 
their talks. 

The theme this year is “You Have 
Been Called.” It has been developed 
by two recognized leaders of Method- 
ism, J. P. Stafford, Mississippi Con- 
ference lay leader, and Ernest Cadman 





Mr. Genins is an associate director of the 
Department of Stewardship and Finance 
of the Board of Lay Activities. 
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Colwell, president of the Southern 
California School of Theology. 

Both men are well qualified to 
present challenging questions and in- 
spiring as well as practical suggestions 
for living today. 

Program materials were mailed to 
each pastor and church lay leader in 
August. Anyone desiring a single copy 
of this material may obtain it by writ- 
ing to the Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Every advantage should be taken 
of plans which will insure an experi- 
ence of fellowship and inspiration in 
the local church’s observance of 
Laymen’s Day. 

Many churches have found that a 
good way to begin the day is to bring 





Mr. Colwell 


Mr. Stafford 


the men of the church together at 
breakfast for worship and fellowship. 
Members of the Methodist Men’s Club 
are encouraged to attend worship serv- 
ice and sit in a body. Special music is 
presented during the worship service 
by a male quartet or men’s chorus. 

Perhaps one of the most lasting bene- 
fits in the observance of Laymen’s Day 
is obtained by afternoon and evening 
visitation upon church families by the 
men. Such calling may be for the 
purpose of implementing the work of 
the commission on membership and 
evangelism or some other special pro- 
gram emphasis. Such visiting frequent- 
ly is used as an opportunity to welcome 
all new members into church fellow- 
ship. 

In any event, there is much to be 
said in behalf of this practice as a 
factor which will go far in challenging 
the church membership at large with 
their responsibilities and opportunities 
as Christians. 

Whatever the activity, the chief 
purpose of Laymen’s Day is to provide 
a framework within which recognition 
of the importance of individual wit- 
nessing becomes the challenge to more 
efiective local churchmanship. 
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Trained Lay Speakers Can Serve the Church 


Historically, Methodism began as a 
layman's movement—with the exception 
of a half dozen ordained ministers of the 
Church of England who assisted John 
and Charles Wesley. Most of the lead- 
ers during the first generation of the 
Methodist movement in England were 
laymen. 

In America the beginning of Meth- 
odism was due largely to lay local preach- 
ers. 

Lay speaking is a field to which the 
general Board of Lay Activities has 
given increasing attention. In_ several 
widely separated areas of The Methodist 
Church where circuit churches were un- 
able to have preaching services each Sun- 
day, layment stepped into the breach and 
provided services including talks by lay- 
men on Sundays when the regular min- 
ister was unable to be there. 

To give this program a needed uni- 
formity of approach and to insure that 
the lay speakers were properly trained, 
the Board of Lay Activities has under- 
taken conference and district training 
sessions. These are set up to insure 
certain minimum qualifications. 

The board also seeks to bring the lay 
speaking activity under the supervision 
and direction of the district superintend- 
ents. 

Today, there seems to be a growing 
demand and an urgent need for lay 
speakers. One bishop has requested his 
district superintendents to have all 
prospective lay speakers send their names 
to his office and to have them appear at 
the annual conference for instructions 
and certification. 

Another bishop has enthusiastically 
presented certificates to 108 laymen at 
one district meeting. In this particular 
conference at least 500 men have been 
certified as lay speakers. 

The Board of Lay Activities has set 
a quadrennial goal of 50,000 lay speak- 
ers. 

The board is developing manuals and 
other materials to prepare lay speakers 
for continuous service wherever there is 





Joins Temperance Staff 


Lee A. Ranck has joined the staff of 
the Methodist Board of Temperance in 
Washington, D.C., to do editorial work. 

He is assistant to the director of the 
board’s Communications Department, 
Roger Burgess, and assistant editor of 
Contact. 

Mr. Ranck, 27, is a 1957 honor grad- 
uate of Pennsylvania State University 
and has a master’s degree in journalism 
from the same school. 


need. These include A Manual for 
Certified Lay Speakers, Training Course 
for Lay Speakers and a Program of Lay 
Speaking. Retreats, seminars and study 
groups furnish opportunities for use of 
these materials. 

To further the services of lay speakers 
the should be careful planning be- 
tween the district lay leader and the 
district superintendent. The conference 
lay leader should organize a bureau for 
lay speaker registration or keep a file of 
certified lay speakers. 


Adopt Evangelism Charter 


One hundred Methodist laymen, meet- 
ting in Miami Beach, Fla., in May, or- 
ganized the National Lay Committee on 
Evangelism and issued a call to vigorous 
and dedicated evangelism. 

Sollie McCreless of San Antonio, Tex., 
was elected chairman of the committee. 

The group drew up a charter for 
evangelism for this generation. In _re- 
leasing it, the National Lay Committee 
on Evangelism said: “We invite and en- 
courage every Methodist to join us in 
sharing these opportunities and duties.” 

These are the seven points of the 
charter: 

“1. To repent of our failures and to seek 
a renewal of the experience of Christ. 
“2. To become personal witnesses for 
Christ. We will be alert for every op- 
portunity to speak to people about our 
faith. We will tell of Christ in our places 
of business, in our social groups, in our 
neighborhood, and in every casual con- 
tact. We will work and pray and witness 
until the last person has been reached 
for him. 

“3. To renew our experience of the pres- 
ence of Christ each day through Bible 
reading and prayer and to wait for the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. 

“4. To share regular fellowship with a 
group of those who are seeking God's 
will and blessing through study and 
prayer. 

“5. To pray each day for people who 
need to be won for Christ and to seek 
guidance in winning them for him. 

“6. To help strengthen the evangelistic 
zeal of each local church by the example 
of a vital witness, by sharing regularly 
in organized visitation, by praying that 
the pulpit may be an instrument of God 
to win souls, and by giving ourselves and 
our means to help spread the gospel into 
every part of the world. 

“7. To live for Christ each day, earnest- 
ly striving that his presence may be seen 
in our business and in our homes, in our 
social contacts and in every conversation.” 
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Our District Missionary Program Gets Results 


Concerned that giving wasn’t in 
proportion to resources in the 
Alexandria (Va.) District, lead- 
ers launched a program which 
has aroused interest and made 
for increased giving. 


by Raymond F, Wrenn 


Because the Alexandria District has 
been the most rapidly growing district in 
the Virginia Conference for several 
years, it has been difficult for our mis- 
sionary and benevolent giving to keep up 
with the growth in membership. Our 
membership has doubled in the last 10 
years, growing from 25,000 in 1949 to 
50,000 in 1959, 

In the fall of 1957 the district began 
to be concerned that its giving for World 
Service and other benevolences was not 
in proportion to its resources. A commit- 
tee of the district board of missions, set 
as one of its objectives the promotion of 
a missionary advance in the Alexandria 
District. 

This committee, called the Committee 
on Special Missionary Concerns, adopted 
a program which for two years now has 
received the approval of the district 
board of missions and the district con- 
ference. 


Five General Emphases 

This program of missionary advance 
has had five general emphases: 

1. The raising of total benevolent giv- 
ing. 

2. The raising of World Service and 
Conference Benevolences. 

3. The adoption of mission specials in 
each of the four categories of specials 
—World Missions, National Missions, 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief, and church extension work within 
the district. 

4. The raising of the level of giving for 
church extension work. 

5. The promotion of the Builder’s Club 
for church extension. 

The program was approved by the 
District Conference of 1958. Fourth 
quarterly conferences which followed 
adopted a large part of the goals which 
had been set. The program was reaf- 
firmed by the district conference of 
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1959 and we believe it will receive fur- 
ther support in the quarterly confer- 
ences now beginning. 

These were the specific goals: 

e Total benevolent giving. This was 
$358,000 in the conference year, 1956- 
57, and $411,000 in 1957-58. A goal of 
$450,000 was set for 1958-59 and $500,- 
000 was the goal set for 1959-60. The 
goal for 1958-59 was exceeded with giv- 
ing to all benevolences totaling $478,686 
for the year. 

e World Service. World Service giving 
for 1948-1952 was based on an appor- 
tionment to the district of $39,000. The 
churches had voluntarily accepted more 
than $46,000 during the last year of that 
quadrennium. Asking for the 1952-56 
quadrennium was $50,375. Before the 
quadrennium was over the churches 
were giving $61,882 annually. 

At this point the Virginia Conference 
asked its churches to increase their 
World Service giving 25 per cent above 
the asking of the previous quadrennium. 
Since the Alexandria District was already 
giving nearly 25 per cent more than the 
asking, the district chose to take its 25 
per cent increase on the acceptances for 
the last year of the previous quadren- 
nium, rather than upon the asking. Con- 
sequently the asking for the current 
quadrennium, 1956-1960, was placed at 
$75,500. 

In the first three years of this quad- 
rennium giving for World Service and 
Conference Benevolences by churches of 
the district had exceeded this figure, ris- 
ing to $81,574 for 1957-58. The district 
conference set the goal for 1958-59 at 
$90,000. Churches accepted $91,908 
and paid $91,958. The churches have 
subscribed $102,000 on their $100,000 
goal for 1959-60. 

e Specials. Churches readily accepted 
the challenge of at least four missions 
specials in each church, with one in each 
category. This year churches have ac- 
cepted advance specials as follows: World 
Missions, $50,955; National Missions, 
$9,386; MCOR, $3,832 and district 
church extension, $46,479. Each year 
the amount of these specials is being in- 
creased. 

e Church Extension. There are two 
chief means of support of church exten- 
sion in the Virginia Conference. One is 
a conference-initiated program called 





Dr. Wrenn is full-time executive secretary 
of the Board of Missions and Church Ex- 
tension of the Alexandria District of the 
Virginia Conference. 





“The Church Extension Tithe.” The 
other is the district program of special 
gifts for projects within the district. The 
district program is approved by the an- 
nual conference and has the status of 
conference-initiated specials. 

For years the Alexandria District has 
had a goal of $3 per member per year 
for church extension giving. This year 
the giving through the conference pro- 
gram is approximately $29,000 and 
through the district specials, $43,000, 
making a total of $73,000 or approxi- 
mately $1.50 a member. 

The district conference, through its 
missionary advance program, has con- 
tinued to lift up the goal of $3 per 
member per year. Each year additional 
churches are added to the list of those 
which are meeting this goal. 
© Builder’s Club. This is another means 
of support of church extension. Members 
agree to give $10 twice a year when a 
new church is begun. This is always for 
the first unit for a new congregation. The 
district has set a goal of 2,000 members 
in the Builder’s Club. At present there 
are 1,300 members. 





Three Secrets 
to Success 


There are three secrets to the success 
of this advance program. The first is the 
missionary spirit of the people, under- 
girded by a continuing program of mis- 
sionary education. The second is the fact 
that the whole program, including World 
Service and Conference Benevolences, is 
voluntary. The third is the fact that the 
program has the support of ministers, 
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laymen, and the district superintendent. 

This advance program has been ap- 
proved unanimously each year by the 
district conference. Following the dis- 
trict conference, the district superintend- 
ent has received from the Committee on 
Special Missionary Concerns a study of 
the benevolent giving of each church in 
the district. This shows the strong and 
weak points of each church. In some 


cases it suggests a goal which, if adopted 


(hoteles on the 


Six movable steel chapels are now 
in use in the North Carolina Confer- 
ence. 

[hey were introduced for the first 
time last year at the suggestion of Rev. 
Thomas A. Collins of Raleigh, then 
executive secretary of the Conference 
Board of Missions. The prefabricated 
housing units are proving both prac- 
tical and helpful. 

Over 40 new churches were formed 
in the North Carolina Conference 
during 1952-56 and new 
are in prospect for the near future. 
The problem of providing housing for 


more ones 


by the local church, would give it a bet- 
ter balanced and stronger missionary pro- 
gram. 

The district superintendent then calls 
in the pastor, and on occasion a layman, 
from the respective churches, to go over 
with him the study of giving in their 
church. Out of these conferences have 
come a new set of goals, agreed upon by 
the pastor and the district superintend- 
ent. These goals will be presented to the 


finance commission, the commission on 
missions, and the quarterly conference of 
each church. 

These suggested goals are not always 
accepted by the churches. But there has 
been a tremendous response of accept- 
ance. Over the last three years the 
churches have responded and have given 
the support in general that has been 
called for by the total district program 
of missionary advance. 


Portable steel chapels are fostering church 


extension in the North Carolina Conference. 


by Dallas Mallison 


these new groups has reached unprece- 
dented proportions. The new steel 
buildings are one answer. 

The steel chapels are bought and 
lent by the board to the new churehes. 
They can be easily relocated and re- 
assembled at any point when the need 
for them arises. It is understood that 
their loan is temporary, until the new 
church can build its initial building. 

The buildings are the same as those 
used for such industrial purposes as 
shops and warehouses. They are pre- 
fabricated at the plant and need only 
assembling on the site. 


Layden Memorial Church in suburban Raleigh, N.C., 


one of the churches which began in a prefab chapel. 
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Since the initiation of the “Steel 
Chapel” program about one dozen new 
churches have used or are now using 
them. 

At present the following new 
churches have used or are using these 
steel structures: Layden Memorial, 
Raleigh; St. Mark, Raleigh (formerly 
Six Forks Road); West Smithfield, 
Smithfield; Faymont, Fayetteville; 
Lyon Memorial, Fayetteville (former- 
ly Euttaw Village Church); Hart, 
Tarboro; Collins Chapel, Lumberton; 
and New Hope, Goldsboro. 

Thus, eight churches are now using 
these as combination: worship centers 
and educational units. In addition, one 
new church—Longview Gardens in 
Raleigh—is using one of these build 
ings as an additional educational unit. 
Thus, for both educational and/or 
worship purposes, nine churches—all 
new ones, of course—are now using 
the steel structures. 

One other church—Grace Church 
in Elizabeth City, the very first church 
to use a steel building—no longer uses 
one, having built its first permanent 
unit. 

Each of the churches is planning 
to begin construction of new buildings 
within the near future. Several are on 
the waiting list of the $10 Club. 

Dr. Collins reports that “these new 
steel units were first introduced on a 
limited scale in our conference in 
1955. At that time we were the only 
Methodist group anywhere, so far as 
I know, using them. I do not know 
now to what extent, if any, they have 
spread elsewhere.” 
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Proposed New 
Christian Service Center, 
Ishikawa, Okinawa 


Civilian Chaplains Help 


Service 


Men on leave face many temptations. Wholesome 


activities, supervised by 


civilian chaplains, help to combat these. 


You can help by giving Advance Specials. 


by George H. Huber 


With three million Americans in 
uniform, half of them on overseas duty 
in more than 60 countries, our 
churches face a new challenge. 

Many of your sons are, or will be, 
serving in the Far East. Here on Oki- 
nawa we have about 50,000 men. Of 
these only one third have their families 
with them. The majority are separated 
from their homes and loved ones, sur- 
rounded by cultural standards often in 
sharp conflict with Christian ideals. 
The pressures of living in a strange 
land, where life is cheap and attractive 
women willing to sell themselves for 
G.I. dollars, aggrevate the situation. 

Our military chaplains are deeply 
concerned. They are devoted, hard 
working men. But their task is too 


great for their numbers. They need 
and are asking for help. 

When the service man has “liberty,” 
he wants to get off base and away from 
things military. He wants to see the 
sights and get acquainted with native 
people. Most of these men are still 
boys. These 17-, 18-, and 19-year-olds 
are not just service men. They are our 
sons—the boys just recently come 
from our homes and churches, the kids 
we taught in Sunday school, our Boy 
Scouts, our Youth Fellowship mem- 
bers. They are the husbands, sweet- 
hearts, and future husbands of our 
girls for whom we want clean decent 
homes and high ideals. 

During the past six months here on 
Okinawa we have opened our hearts 


and home to these boys. What we have 
been able to do from our modest home 
has been all too little, but our efforts 
have already enabled us to see more 
clearly the tremendous need. 

Groups of boys have shared our 
home-cooked meals; others have just 
dropped in to pass the time. They have 
shared with us pictures of those most 
dear; they have discussed their prob- 
lems and sought our ‘counsel. They 
have confided in us their hopes and 
dreams for the future. 

It has been heartening for them to 
know that we have come to Okinawa, 
supported by the Division of World 
Missions of The Methodist Church, to 
bring them a pastoral ministry off base. 
They feel that their Church has not 
forgotten them. 

But the needs of our sons away from 
home are not easily met. Now they 
have much more “liberty” than during 
wartime. They have much more money 
in their pockets than island people. 
Too, they have little or no place to go 
for clean recreation and good fellow- 
ship off base. 

They need a place to play their 
favorite records, read good books and 
magazines, write letters, and enjoy gab- 
fests. They want to meet with native 
people in a proper atmosphere. They 
want to make acquaintance with the 
missionaries their churches have sent 
over here. They want to know about 
the culture of these people and their 
progress in the acceptance of demo- 
cratic ways and Christian ways. 

If all too many of our sons overseas 


Mr. Huber serves as a civilian chaplain 
to American service men in Okinawa—the 
only Methodist thus far sent out to work 
in this interdenominational program. 


(Left) Mrs. Huber serves dinner to a group of hungry marines on Okinawa: (Right) Chaplain Huber at the site of the proposed 
service center at Ishikawa on Okinawa; (Center) General Shoup, commanding general of the Third Marines, and his staff chaplain, 
John Klechner, discuss plans for the new Ishikawa Service Center with Chaplain Huber. 
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have gone home morally bankrupt or 
become burdened with guilty 
consciences, it may be because the 
church was not there with its moral 
strength, counsel, and pastoral minis- 
try when the pressures were so great. 

The task is too great for any one 
denomination, but all our churches 
working together can take a Christian 
ministry to our sons in the service. The 
Co-operative Committee on Ministry 
to Service Personnel Overseas is under 
the joint auspices of the General Com- 
mission on Chaplains and the National 
Council of Churches. It is making a 
valiant effort to do the job. Every 
church in America should have a part 
in this task. 

Civilian chaplains under the above 
sponsorship are now serving in Korea, 
Japan, Hong Kong, and Okinawa. We 
accepted the call to begin this ministry 
on Okinawa because it seemed to us 
to be the finest opportunity and the 
greatest challenge of the church 
our generation. After serving in this 
field we are not disappointed. Here is, 
indeed, a great need. 

With the help and counsel of our 
local committee, which includes Oki- 
nawan Christian leaders, missionaries, 
special services personnel, and chap- 


have 


lains, we have planned a Christian 
recreation center. 

‘The center is near two large Marine 
camps and will offer a homelike atmos- 
phere and wholesome recreation. 
There will be a chapel, snack bar, 
lounge, and game rooms. We will offer 
ping-pong, TV, reading and writing 
materials, Bible study, discussion 
groups, and cultural and educational 
activities. There will also be oppor- 
tunity to meet Okinawan people in a 
proper atmosphere. 

The new building will cost $62,000 
and will minister to a parish of more 
than 20,000 service men. The plans 
are ready, but capital funds are needed 
before the bids can be let. Methodists 
can receive Advance credit for con- 
tributions to this fund as is also true 
when they contribute to the support 
of civilian chaplains. 

What greater task could Christians 
undertake than to bring a Christian 
ministry to these men? The two years 
your boys are away in the service may 
mean moral breakdown and lowered 
ideals, but it can also mean new ex- 
periences keyed to develop mature, re- 
sponsible Christian citizens. 

Ministry to service personnel and 
its program may make the difference. 


Advance Specials 
for 
Civilian Chaplains 


Methodists—as individuals or as 
churches—may share in support of 
civilian chaplains for military per- 


sonnel overseas through Advance 


Specials. 
As Chaplain Huber’s article 


points out, these chaplains work 
under interdenominational auspi- 
ces and serve men of all faiths. 
The Division of World Missions 
has been assigned responsibility 
to represent The Methodist 
Church in planning, supporting, 
and administrating this program. 


Advance Special gifts may be 


made either for the maintenance 
_ of the work these civilian chaplains 
do or for the erection of service 
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men's centers—especially the one 
needed by Chaplain Huber in 
Okinawa. Gifts for the program 
be made in any amount. 

For information about Advance 
Specials for this work, write to: 
The Rev. Dallas Browning, Ad- 
vance Department, Division of 
World Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 

For information about the ad- 
ministration of the program—in- 
cluding the need for qualified 
ministers to serve as civilian chap- 
lains—write to: The Rev. T. T. 
Brumbaugh, Division of World 
Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 


‘Upper Room’ Via Radio 


Daily devotions from The Upper 
Room are being read over 500 radio 
stations in an experiment to test the 
value of this form of outreach. In addi- 
tion to the stations in the United States, 
all of the stations in the world-wide 
Armed Forces Radio Network are broad- 
casting each day’s meditations. 

The complete meditation is being read 
by a radio announcer, Jerry Vandevanter, 
who is an active layman in his church. 

The recording of each day’s meditation 
includes an organ theme and organ music 
between the reading of the Bible verses, 
the meditation, the prayer, and the 
thought for the day. 

The same materials, recorded on tape, 
are used by the Armed Forces Network. 


Pledge Seminary Support 


A two-month fund campaign by Meth- 
odists in southern California and Arizona 
has subscribed $1,057,265 to help build 
the $5 million campus, Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Theology, Claremont. 

The school has awarded the contract 
for construction of the first two units on 
its 15-acre campus. These buildings will 
house faculty offices, classrooms, tempo- 
rary library and chapel, and administra- 
tion offices. 

Only twice before have Methodists in 
this two-state area raised funds approach- 
ing this amount. 


Five Will Study Abroad 


Five Methodist college students will 
study in Hawaii and abroad for the 
1959-60 school year under a new inter- 
national study program sponsored by the 
Methodist Student Movement and the 
Methodist Board of Missions. 

Students and schools they will attend 
are Miss Carolyn Mork, Worthington, 
Minn.., at International Christian Univer- 
sity in Japan; Robert M. Stoppert, Mid- 
land, Mich., also at ICU; Miss Rebecca 
Williams, Edwall, Wash., at the Uni- 
versity of Mexico; Miss Winifred 
Lowsma, Big Rapids, Mich., at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii; and Miss Frances Ar- 
rowood, Union, S.C., at Isabella Tho- 
burn College in India. 

Each student is responsible for f- 
nancing his own travel, study and living 
expenses. Students must have completed 
their sophomore year to be eligible. 

The Year of Study Abroad program 
will be continued next year with 10 stu- 
dents to be selected. 
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Central in our Christian 
education program and the 
life of the church, 

the Bible also needs to be 
central in the lives of 

our members. 


by Robert M. Cox 


Someone has said, “Most of our 
homes have a Bible and a radio—but 
allow the wrong one to be silent.” 

No Christian can deny this if he 
recognizes the nature of the Bible 
and the place which it must have in 
the life of a Christian. But we cannot 
escape the fact that the Bible too 
seldom has opportunity to speak to 
us and the world in which we live. 

We need to ask, not what has hap- 
pened to the Bible, but what has 
happened to our relation to it that it 
is allowed to be only a silent guest 
in our homes. 

History testifies to the longing of 
man for that which is beyond him. 
From the earliest recorded day until 
the present, there has always been be- 
fore us the search for God. 

Nowhere is this quest more in evi- 
dence than in the writings of the 
Hebrew people which have come to us 
in the Bible. From the going out of 
Abram, through the suffering of Job 
and the devotion of Ezra, this fact is 
constantly before us. 

But the Bible does more than reflect 
upon man’s search after God. It is the 
revelation of God to men in many 
ways, but ultimately in Jesus Christ. 

As Joseph Sizoo has written in I 
Believe in the Bible: “If we may think 
of it (the Bible) as a road up which 
man travels to God, it is even more 
true to say that it is a highway down 
which God travels to meet man” (p. 
34). 

Consequently, it is the Bible which 
the Church recommends to people in 
order that they might better understand 
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God and his relation to man and 
the world. Through the proper use 
and understanding of this book, men 
gain understanding of their purpose 
and responsibilities under the rule of 
God and are led to worship Him. 


God’s Plan and Purpose 

The vast majority of persons with 
whom we are acquainted claim to 
believe in God. By virtue of all that 
it means to “believe in God,” most of 
these persons desire to know his plan 
and purpose for them and for the 
world. 

But when we investigate the number 
of persons who actually study this book 
in which is recorded God's patient 
dealings with men and nations, we 
discover a gross inconsistency. It ap- 
pears that we are less desirous of 
hearing what God would say to us 
through the pages of Scripture than 
we are to claim belief in him. 

Of equal importance is the fact that 
millions of Americans, and others, con- 
fess belief in Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God and Savior of mankind. These 
persons recognize that it is primarily 
through the Bible that we know of his 
life and teaching. 

The implications of this are clearly 
suggested by J. P. Love in his book, 
How to Read the Bible, where he 
writes: 

“We are not transformed by knowl- 
edge of a book, but by fellowship with 
a person. All of us are persons and 
our lives are satisfactory only as they 
are adequately related to one who is 
the complete person. . . . Nearly eight 
centuries before the time of Christ, 
Hosea told the people of Israel that 
the knowledge of God was more im- 
portant than even the trappings of 
worship CHos. 6:6). The Bible is 
simply the tool to that knowledge.” 

But he continues: “. . . The Bible, 
especially the New Testament, fulfills 
its purpose by introducing us adequate- 
ly to God in Christ. Unless we learn 
to know and fellowship with him, 


lation of One Faith 


reading the Bible is fruitless. Life in 
its richest meaning is the issue of such 
a fellowship.” 

In the Gospel according to John we 
read: “And this is eternal life, that they 
know thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 


The Bible Is Central 


It should not be necessary to say 
more to indicate why the Bible is 
central to the life of the Church. For 
these same reasons, it has the central 
place in every phase of the educational 
program of the Church. The very per- 
spective of Christian education is the 
biblical testimony that God has been 
active in history for man’s redemption. 

One needs only to be acquainted 
with the goals of the teaching program 
of The Methodist Church to recognize 
the centrality of the Bible. These goals 
are based upon the objectives of Chris- 
tian education, as defined by leaders 
of the major Protestant denominations 
in North America. A few of these 
objectives are: 

e To foster in growing persons a con- 
sciousness of God as a reality in human 
experience and a sense of personal 
relationship to him. 

e To develop in growing persons such 
an understanding and appreciation of 
the personality, life and teaching of 
Jesus as will lead to experience of him 
as Savior and Lord, loyalty to him and 
his cause, and will manifest itself in 
daily life and conduct. 

e To develop in growing persons the 
ability and disposition to participate 
in and contribute constructively to 
the building of a social order through- 
out the world, embodying the ideal 
of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

e To effect in growing persons the 
assimilation of the best religious ex- 
perience of the race, pre-eminently 
that recorded in the Bible, as effective 
guidance to present experience. 

With such objectives in mind, those 
who are responsible for the develop- 
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ment of the educational program of 
Methodism seek constantly to use the 
Bible in the best manner possible for 
persons at every age level. 


Use Bible Three Ways 

As has been explained in the book- 

let, The Bible and Methodist Church- 
School Literature, persons responsible 
for the Methodist church-school cur- 
riculum use the Bible in three ways. 
(This booklet may be had free from 
branches of the Methodist Publishing 
House.) 
|. They study to determine what the 
Bible actually says: what is the Chris- 
tian faith? 
2. They study the history of the Bible 
in order to determine the need, the 
problem or the situation for which 
each part of it was originally written. 
3. They study to dezermine what vari- 
ous portions of Scripture say to us 
today. This, of course, requires that 
attention be given to the needs, prob- 
lems or situations of those for whom 
the various materials are prepared. 

If we examine the several phases 
of our educational program, we can 
readily see the place which the Bible 
has in each of these. Although this 
cannot be adequately dealt with in 
this article, it is possible to view some 
of these. 

Obviously, nursery and kindergarten 
children are not ready for the details 
of why portions of the Bible were 
written or for the many laws and 
rituals found on the pages of the 
Bible. However, the nursery child 
does become acquainted with Jesus 
and begins to recognize the Bible as 
the book that tells about him. 

But the kindergarten children are 
able to understand and enjoy a large 


number of Bible stories. These, along 
with Bible verses to be remembered 
and biblical pictures, help children to 
gain some knowledge of the Bible and 
its information about God and Jesus. 

The child's interest in and curiosity 
about the Bible is fostered by increas- 
ing use of biblical materials which he 
is able to understand during his three 
years in the primary department. 

By the time a child is in the junior 
department, he is ready not only to 
hear about the Bible but also to use 
it himself. Consequently, he is en- 
couraged to have his own copy and to 
use it in his class sessions and at home. 

This emphasis on using the Bible 
is continued in our Methodist educa- 
tional programs for youths. Units of 
study are offered. which assist these 
young people to apply the truths of 
the Bible to their own lives and to 
understand how the Bible came to 
them. 

As years of life add experience and 
understanding, persons are better able 
to comprehend the meaning and 
significance of the Scriptures. In keep- 
ing with this personal development, 
the various phases of our Christian 
education provide for deeper levels of 
study of this foundation of our faith. 


A Dynamic for Life 


At no time is the Bible put before 
Methodists as an object of worship, 
which is idolatry. But, as they are able 
to understand, the Bible is studied in 
such a way that it may become a 
dynamic for life through which persons 
seek the will of God and find him 
speaking to them. 

Such use of the Bible is not a simple 
thing that can be taken lightly or done 
easily. For as Suzanne de Dietrich has 


said in Discovering the Bible, “The 
Bible is not meant to be a code of 
ethics; it deals with personal salvation. 
It tells of God’s holiness and mercy. 
It calls lost men to repentance and life.” 

This is not found in the laws or the 
rituals. It is found instead in the rela- 
tionships of persons like Abraham, 
Hosea, Jeremiah and, above all, Jesus. 
When God wanted to transmit truth, 
he knew that it was necessary to bring 
life into contact with life. 

This is the challenge to us in the 
church today. If the Bible is to con- 
tinue to have a central place in the 
life of man, it is necessary that we 
bring the lives of biblical people into 
contact with the lives of those with 
whom we have contact today. 

As we read, study and discuss the 
Bible with others, it will be as they 
discover how vitally it speaks to their 
needs that they are able to respond. 
It will be as they feel personally the 
relationship between themselves and 
God that they will have cause to 
examine their relationship with others. 
It will be as they become more fully 
acquainted with the mind and spirit 
of Jesus Christ that they will be guided 
by his Spirit. 

It is not until these things are 
realized through the Bible that we are 
able to fully appreciate Article V of 
our Methodist Articles of Religion: 

“The Holy Scriptures contain all 
things necessary to salvation; so that 
whatsoever is not read therein or may 
be proved thereby is not to be required 
of any man that it should be believed 
as an article of faith, or be thought 
requisite or necessary to salvation. . . .” 
Mr. Cox is on the staff of the Methodist 
Board of Education. He works in the De- 


partment of Christian Education of Adults 
in the Division of the Local Church. 





Record Bible Distribution 


During 1958 the American Bible So- 
ciety achieved its highest annual world- 
wide distribution of Scriptures, totaling 
16,629,496 volumes. Distribution in the 
United States reached 9,188,987  vol- 
umes. 

Scriptures were circulated in 140 lan- 
guages in the United States and in 282 
abroad. Overseas distribution is by the 
society’s Overseas Department and asso- 
ciated societies for which the American 
Bible Society provides subsidies. 

The Bible Society issued 61,396 em- 
bossed volumes and “Talking Book” 
records for the blind, an increase of 
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nearly 15 per cent over the previous 
year. The Society is recording the Scrip- 
tures in 33 languages and supplying 
Finger-Fonos (hand-operated phono- 
graphs) for low-literacy areas. 


‘Upper Room’ Cites Bishop 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the 
Washington (D.C.) Area has been 
named to receive the annual Upper 
Room citation for outstanding leadership 
in world Christian fellowship. The award 
will be made at a dinner in Baltimore, 
Md., on Oct. 1. 

The Upper Room is the daily devo- 
tional guide published by the Methodist 


Board of Evangelism and _ distributed 
around the world. 

Bishop Oxnam will have the only med- 
itation by an American in the Septem- 
ber-October issue of The Upper Room. 
This issue is the annual World Christian 


Fellowship Number. 


Name Bible Secretary 


The Rev. A. Paul Wright, secretary in 
charge of the annuity and life income de- 
partment of the American Bible Society, 
has been elected an executive secretary of 
the American Bible Society. 

He joined the society in 1953 after 
serving church pastorates in New York. 
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Map shows cities that have 
carried the first ‘“Talk Back’ 
series. The second series 

will be released in November. 


















TALK BACK‘ 


Helps You Find the Answers 


Methodism’s TV series doesn’t offer pat solutions. 
It airs today’s problems 
and helps viewers search for answers. 


by Nelson Price 


“Your Talk Back program was especial- 
ly beneficial to me. 1 have a daughter 
away in college and I have always lived 
in fear as to how I would take it if I 
were called and told that she had met 
with some sort of disaster. Now I think 
I could cope with the situation better 
than I had imagined.” 

The writer was expressing her appre- 
ciation for the Methodist television series, 
Talk Back. The program, “A Time 
For Waiting,” portrays four women wait- 
ing together to learn which of their 
husbands had been killed in a hunting 
accident. 

A manufacturer reports that Talk Back 
was discussed in their weekly chapel pro- 
gram. Following the program entitled 
“Forget Richards,” which deals with busi- 
ness ethics, the discussion was “the most 
interesting that I have ever witnessed,” 
he said. “People who had never taken 
part in a meeting before spoke freely.” 

The unusual thing about Talk Back 
is that it gave these people no answers 
—they found answers for themselves. 
Talk Back is a new idea in mass com- 
munication. There are no pat answers. 
A local panel helps point the way. But 
the viewer has to find his own answer. 

Talk Back was produced by the Meth- 
odist Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission (CTRAFCO) as a contribution 
to Protestant programing. It is presented 
in each community by a local inter- 
denominational group and the National 
Council of Churches. 

Thirteen programs were produced in 
the first series and released in October, 
1958. The second series of 13 programs 
will be released Nov. 1, to make a 26- 
week series. 

Talk Back is a partnership production. 
It can’t go on the air without participa- 
tion of local churches. The program be- 
gins with a 12 to 14-minute filmed 
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human situation that presents a real prob- 
lem in an interesting way. 

A local panel discusses possible an- 
swers, always with the idea of leading 
the viewer to further discussion and 
search for Christian solutions that are 
valid for him. The film and local panel 
presentation comprise a 30-minute show. 

After the program, discussion con- 
tinues--on the other side of the TV 
set. People “talk back” within their own 
families, as neighbors and friends gath- 
ered together, as church-school classes, 
men’s clubs, Woman’s Society circles, in 
the shop, office and grocery store. Many 
of the groups are organized by the Talk 
Back committee of that community. 

Before Talk Back is placed in a com- 
munity it must meet certain basic re- 
quirements: 

1. Formal approval for sponsorship of 
Talk Back must be given by the local 
interdenominational group. 

2. Committee organization must be com- 
pleted. In addition to a general com- 
mittee of from 9 to 15 members, there 
are three smaller sub-committees: pro- 
duction, promotion and “use.” The use 
committee organizes the community to 
get the most benefit from the series. 

3. Each community must have been in- 
volved in a two-day training session. 
Where proper preparation has been 
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made, Talk Back has had unusual suc- 
cess. In Greensboro, N.C., each Talk 
Back program had about one hundred 
thousand viewers. There are thirty-six 
thousand Methodists in the Greensboro 
district. 

Buffalo, N.Y. achieved an average 
audience of two hundred fifty thousand 
persons per program. There are 83,500 
Methodists in the Genesee Conference. 

A program rating of 18.6 was recorded 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., “the highest rating 
ever achieved on any local station for 
religious TV.” 

The program director of WHAS-TV, 
Louisville, Ky., writes: “I want to go 
on record as saying it is probably the best 
approach to religious programing that I 
have ever seen. It deals with everyday 
topics, it is well prepared, and if the 
follow-up at the local level is as good 
everywhere as it has been in Louisville 
you have a right to be proud of it.” 

Talk Back is produced with funds 
from the Methodist Television Ministry. 
The dramas are filmed in TRAFCO’s 
Nashville studios and are professionally 
written, acted, and produced. 

If Talk Back is used by 120 stations, it 
will cost an average of $150 for each 
program, including script, film produc- 
tion, training, printed helps for produc- 
tion, promotion, and use. 

Contributions to the Television Min- 
istry Fund (a World Service Special) are 
a “conversion” process. Methodism pools 
its resources to do professionally a job 
for which there is neither time or money 
locally. 

Monies from local churches are con- 
verted into professional TV programs 
and returned for use by local communi- 
ties. Talk Back is a TV Ministry and local 
church partnership. 

For more information about Talk Back 
write to TRAFCO, 1525 McGavock St., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Mr. Price is director of field service and 
promotion for TRAFCO. 


Film Director John Clayton, right, gives 
directions to actor in scene from ‘The 


Contract.”’ This TV film develops the theme 
of trust through the technique of humor. 
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Through its branches, stores, and Together magazine the 


Methodist Publishing House will join in celebrating 


l G5 Years of Methodism in the U.S. 


by Grant J. Verhulst 


Across America churches are making 
plans to observe the 175th anniversary 
of The Methodist Church during the 
week beginning Dec. 27. 

[his is in compliance with a call from 
the Council of Bishops (see the July- 
\ugust Metuopist Story, page 32) 
for it was at the Christmas Conference 
of 1784 in Lovely Lane meetinghouse in 
Baltimore that Methodism as an organ- 
ized church came into being here. 

lo help acquaint members with the 
significance of that event, the Methodist 
Publishing House is bringing out a spe- 

edition of Together 
sponsoring a series of 


cial anniversary 
magazine and 
historical exhibits during October. 

The editors of Together are adding 
to the November (out 
Oct. 15) to bring you a detailed, color- 
ful account of those first 175 
Thirty-two of the 128 pages will be in 
full color. Many people will treasure this 


+8 pages issue 


years. 


issue as a keepsake. 
Simultaneously with its 
the Cokesbury bookstores and branches 
of the Methodist Publishing House will 
have historical exhibits. Conference his- 
local men’s and 


appearance, 


torical societies and 
women’s church groups plan to co-operate. 
The anniversary events at Cokesbury 
bookstores will be scheduled for Oct. 
16-24 wherever possible. Local announce- 
ment will be made by each store. 
Methodist history in the region served 
by each branch will determine the nature 
of observances at the stores. General plans 
call for the exhibiting of the mementos 


‘*Together”’ artist Floyd Johnson puts finishing touches 
on watercolor of Captain Thomas Webb, early Amer- 
ican lay preacher, one of nine original watercolors. 


of pioneer preachers and other objects 
associated with the local history of The 
Methodist Church. 

Where it can be arranged, there will 
be a tea or comparable social function 
for persons coming in to see the exhibits. 

Bringing history to life is a pains- 
taking task, and the Together staff is 
trying to make its anniversary issue ac- 
curate. 

Consider Floyd Johnson’s problems. 
As art editor, he is preparing nine original 
watercolors dealing with early Meth- 
odist situations in America. 

One of them is a painting of Captain 
Thomas Webb, fiery lay preacher who 
had much to do with the growth of 
Methodism in New York, preaching to 
a congregation from the rigging loft. 
As a member of the British army, he was 
a Redcoat. But how was Floyd to know 
the color of his lapels? 

Search of Together’s reference library 
brought no results. That led to a call to 
the British Information Service. “We can 
tell you,” was their reply, “if you tell us 
what regiment he was in.” 

By chance, the editors heard of a 
college professor in South Dakota who 
had a special interest in Captain Webb. 
A letter to the professor brought back 
the information: “48th Regiment of 
Foot.” This established that the lapels 
should be buff. 

Other events depicted in Mr. John- 
son’s watercolors include: the historic 
meeting of Thomas Coke and Francis 
Asbury ,at Barratt’s Chapel, the starting 


Another watercolor shows 
Francis Asbury arriving at the 
Ed Cox home in Tennessee. 
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Features of the 
include: 

e An_ observance at 
Church, Baltimore. 

e Observances in local churches. 

e The special issue of Together. 

A committee headed by Bishop Roy 
Hi. Short is directing plans and a sub- 
committee led by the Rev. John O. 
Gross is developing ideas for local 
church observances. Suggestions from 
that committee will appear in Tuer 
Mernopist Srory. 

Co-operating groups in the ob- 
servance include the Council of Bish- 
ops, Methodist Historical Society, 
Methodist Publishing House, Method- 
ist Information, Board of Education 
and Board of Evangelism. 


175th anniversary 


Lovely Lane 


of the Book Concern by John Dickins in 
Philadelphia, and the consecration of 
Francis Asbury as bishop at the Christ- 
mas Conference in Lovely Lane meect- 
inghouse. The watercolors will be suit 
able for framing. 

Another feature will be an eight-page 
foldout map in full color, locating more 
than 150 historic sites associated with 
Methodism. 

The November Together also will con 
tain special articles dealing with the 
origin and growth of The Methodist 
Church in America. In “Three Roots of 
American Methodism,” the Rev. Elmer 
T. Clark discusses the earliest evidences 
of our church in America. The Rev. 
Jacob S. Payton describes the circum- 
stances which led to the Christmas Con- 
ference in 1784 in “And So The Meth- 
odist Church Starts.” Hartzell Spence, 
well-known author of “One Foot in 
Heaven,” traces the history of The Meth- 
odist Church down to the present. 

What Methodists believe is discussed 
by the Rev. Ralph Sockman. 

Of particular helpfulness will be the 
short histories of the Sunday school, the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
men’s clubs, and the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship. Each history will carry sug- 
gestions for programs in observance of 
the 175th anniversary in that organiza- 
tion. Listed after the program sugges- 
tions will be references to which pro- 
gram chairmen can write for additional 
information. 

One suggested use of the anniversary 
issue is by the commission on membership 
and evangelism in the orientation of new 
members. 

Orders for the anniversary edition al- 
ready assure a press run of more than 
a million copies. Orders will be accepted 
at the Together business office until the 
supply runs out. 
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Nurses Fly to Rescue in Flu Epidemic 


by Thelma Reynolds 


“Worth their weight in gold” is the 
way Administrator E. Leon Smith de- 
scribes two “angels of mercy” who as- 
sisted during a flu epidemic at Virginia 
Methodist Children’s Home at Richmond, 
Va., this spring. 

One might think there is not much 
unique about a “flu epidemic” or nurses 
who come to the rescue. But in this case 
there is decidedly something different. 
The real difference stems from the fact 
that our church was on the job to min- 
ister to the sick when this ministry was 
needed most. 

Influenza had spread. like fire from 
cottage to cottage at the children’s home. 
Sore throats and sniffles mounted in the 
March wind. In spite of the watchful- 
ness of the nursing staff, the epidemic 
became nothing short of an emergency. 

Long hours of duty and not enough 
help had exhausted the nursing staff. 
Administrator Smith tried in vain to en- 
list.nurses from the community. But an 
obvious nurse shortage and patient over- 
load made the securing of additional 
nurses impossible. 

Mr. Smith was hopeful as well as re- 
sourceful. He remembered that the home 
was not a Methodist home in name only. 
It was a home which was helping to 
carry on the Christian ministry through 
service. 

So he placed a call to the Board of 
Hospitals and Homes in Chicago. 

The board’s personnel director, the 
Rev. Walter C. Eyster, listened sympa- 
thetically. Mr. Smith had barely hung 





Cite Bible Society Film 


The American Bible Society has re- 
ceived the 1958 Award for producing 
the best documentary film of the year, 
The Bearer of the Book. The citation 
was made by the National Evangelical 
Film Foundation. 

The Bearer of the Book is a 16mm 
sound film in technicolor that highlights 
the worldwide work of the American 
Bible Society in its distribution of the 
Scriptures in many tongues and many 
lands. (See Tue Metuopist Srory, 
October, 1958, page 8.) 


India Sends Missionary 
The Methodist Church in Southern 


Asia (India) has commissioned and is 
sending its first missionary couple to 
Sarawak on the island of Borneo. 

The missionaries are the Rev. and Mrs. 
Terence Joseph. Mr. Joseph is an evan- 
gelist. Mrs. Joseph is trained in public 
health nursing. 
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—Don Pennell 


Nancy Meeks (left) and Phyllis Whitney 


up when Dr. Eyster was on the phone 
again, this time to call Miss Geneva 
Rubins, assistant director of the School 
of Nursing at Bethesda (Methodist) Hos- 
pital in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Were there any nurses who might be 
recruited? And would the School of Nurs- 
ing give its blessings to such a project 
if the home in Richmond paid expenses?” 

Miss Rubins and her staff carefully 
checked the list to see who might be 
available, capable, dependable, easily ad- 
justable to an emergency. Miss Nancy 
Meeks of Springfield and Miss Phyllis 
Whitney of Cincinnati were selected. 

And so the story had a happy ending. 
The epidemic subsided. ‘And a group of 
happy and well boys and girls bade fare- 
well to two “good neighbors” from Ohio 
who “answered many prayers.” 


The hospital in Cincinnati and the home 
in Richmond are two of the 229 Methodist 
Hospitals and Homes which are related to 
The Methodist Church through its general 
Board of Hospitals and Homes. 


Adopt Pension Plans 


Twenty-one of the 100 Methodist an- 
nual conferences in the United States 
have now adopted the program of full 
transition to the Ministers Reserve 
Pension Fund. Two other conferences 
have started on the new entrants’ pro- 
gram. 

The Rev. Charles L. Calkins of 
Chicago, general secretary of the Board 
of Pensions, announces that seven annual 
conferences have been added this year. 
An accrued pension liability of about 76 
million dollars is represented in the 21 
conferences. 

The Ministers Reserve Pension Fund 
covers the total service of every minister 
on an actuarial basis. 


‘World Outlook’ Month 


September will be observed as World 
Outlook Month in many annual con- 
ferences and churches as this Methodist 
magazine of missions celebrates its golden 
anniversary. 

World Outlook has chalked up a 
record of achievement in_ religious 
journalism. It was the first of church 
periodicals to send editors, writers, and 
photographers on assigriments overseas 
and the first to use full color covers and 
color on every page. 

This periodical, devoted to the Chris- 
tian mission at home and overseas, was 
the only magazine to win two of the 
four awards offered by the Associated 
Church Press for excellence in journal- 
ism. 

World Outlook claims to make its own 
way without subsidy from the board it 
represents or from any other source. 

A special issue on Africa in May, 
another in the fall dealing with the 
church in town and country, and a third 
with the story of medical missions around 
the world are winning new interest and 
support for the magazine. 

Pastors and chairmen of the commis- 
sion on missions in Methodist churches 
will add their efforts this September to 
the work of the Woman’s Societies of 
Christian Service in a nation-wide ob- 
servance of World Outlook month. Din- 
ners and campaigns for new subcribers 
are among events suggested. 


Alaska U. Takes Shape 


Cornerstone-laying ceremonies for the 
first building of Alaska Methodist Uni- 
versity were held July 12 in Anchorage. 

The first building, which eventually 
will house the science department, will 
serve at first as an all-purpose unit. It 
will house classrooms, administrative of- 
fices and the library. 

Trustees have approved an over-all 
construction and development program 
for the university totaling $1,624,000 
This includes construction contracts, ad- 
ditional contracts for site development, 
purchase of 240 additional acres, and in- 
stallation of utilities. 

The first building contract amounts to 
$1,071,000. An additional contract for a 
smaller, auditorium-type building which 
will be joined to the main unit by a hall- 
way totals $150,000. 

The construction and development pro- 
gram is expected to be completed by the 
fall of 1960 when the first group of 
freshmen is scheduled to begin studies. 

Alaska Methodist University, a project 
of the Division of National Missions of 
the Methodist Board of Missions, will be 
the first four-year, church-related liberal 
arts college in Alaska. 
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Darkness into Light Through Literature 


by Tracey K. Jones and Euline Smith Weems 


In spite of the fact that we are moving 
into the space age, half of the people of 
the world still cannot read or write. This 
places upon the Christian church a very 
heavy responsibility which can and _ is 
being met in two ways. 

First, a massive program is under way 
to teach people to read. Eighty per cent 
of Africa’s people cannot read and write. 
Much energy goes into a literacy pro- 
gram in Africa, Borneo and Egypt. It is 
a simple statement of fact that those who 
cannot read have not made the step from 
darkness to light. 

The second major part of a world pro- 
gram concerns literature. A hunter was 
asked about his hunting for ivory. He 
replied that it was not difficult to find 
the ivory tusks but the problem always 
was that attached to the ivory tusks there 
was an elephant. The same is true of 
literacy and literature. The basic prob- 
lem is not to teach people to read or 
write but to have for them suitable litera- 
ture. 

There are four major purposes for 
Christian literature production: 

e To establish Christians in the faith. 
e To present the Christian message to 


non-Christians in a new and creative 
way. 

e To answer the misstatements that are 
made by non-Christian leaders. 

e To help church leaders have a grasp 
of the non-Christian religions and the 
Marxist mind, so that they can more 
adequately confront them. 

Two of the most creative things being 
done in the world literature today are 
the World Christian Books series being 
produced by Bishap Stephen Neill and 
the translation of the great classics of the 
Christian faith into Chinese, by the 
Nanking Seminary Board of Founders. 

No program in the church is more im- 
portant today than the program of liter- 
acy and literature. 

On Sunday morning in Korea, one 
recognizes Christians on the streets by 
the Bibles and hymnals they carry. Many 
Korean women learn to read in order to 
participate in the church service and 
family worship. 

The only schooling many women and 
some men have had was that provided in 
the local church. New believers buy a 
New Testament and a hymnal as soon 
as they can afford them—and use them. 





Benevolence Report 





Books are the tools with which leaders 
work. When books are not available, 
leaders begin making their own. At first 
materials may be mimeographed. Every- 
where the Christian leaders are asking 
for more books. 

The denominations publish materials 
to meet their own needs. Recently a De- 
partment of Publication of the Korean 
Methodist Church was organized. Be- 
sides Methodist books and pamphlets, it 
plans to publish a Bible Dictionary and 
a one-volume Bible commentary. 

We are eager that The Upper Room 
might be in every Methodist home. Mis- 
sionaries distribute new books and maga- 
zines where they can, yet many of the 
people have no contact with missionaries. 
Korean chaplains ask for reading material 
for soldiers, and the Christian Literature 
Society asks for special funds at Christ- 
mas each year to distribute books among 
the soldiers in the Korean Army. 

There is always a greater demand for 
magazines than can be supplied. Chris- 
tian tracts are given to people who do not 
take time to listen to the spoken word. 
The world is fast becoming literate and 
a literate world is going to read. 


Mr. Jones is an executive secretary for 
China and Southeastern Asia with the 
Board of Missions. Mrs. Weems is a Meth- 
odist missionary to Korea. 





$12,200,000 
Ju u 
Benevolence Funds 1558 {335 
10,000,000 World Service $423,232 $424,616 
(Year’s apportionment 
$12,200,000) 
General Advance 559,230 538,042 
8,000,000 Specials 
Week of Dedication 10,374 10,740 
Fellowship of Suffering 6,293 9,239 
6,000,000 and Service 
Methodist TV Ministry 17,680 21,280 
4,000,000 Administrative Funds 
Episcopal Fund 54,188 59,505 
(Year's tionment 
2,000,000 $1,528,255) 
Coed Administration 27,118 25,800 
a 
.‘ Co- 27,207 27,989 
World Service operation Fund 
so far this year $376,530) ‘ 








July 31 i wee 
1858 1959 or 
decrease 
$ 662,432 $ 610,332 — 7.86 
1,053,305 1,041,150 — 1.15 
41,621 31,609 —24.06 
29,486 28,736 — 2.54 
41,733 35,208 —15.63 
93,226 95,860 + 2.83 
39,362 33,016 —16.12 
36,958 33,932 — 8.19 


Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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Join Now With Methodist Ministers Everywhere... 
In A New Program To Teach Your People The Bible 











It’s the Weekday 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE 
STUDY GROUP PLAN 








adaptable and that’s sure to work for you. Churches and ministers 
everywhere will be introducing this plan to their people this month. 
It’s designed to teach your people to know and understand the Bible. 
They'll like it—and so will you! 
This plan calls for getting a group or groups together during the week 
for studying the Bible. Everyone participates and the groups provide a 
fellowship everyone will find rewarding. 


Why a Weekday Bible Study Group? 

Experience through the centuries has shown that the Scriptures release 
their message and power more fully when considered in groups. There 
are several reasons why this is true. 

1. First of all, the Bible was written in the midst of a fellowship of de- 

voted persons. 

2. Second, the Bible is best studied in groups because of the nature of 
the Christian church. The church is a corporate fellowship and Bible 
study should occur within a corporate setting. 

3. The third reason for the Bible studied in groups is a psychological one. 
Some persons are unable to discipline themselves to study the Bible 
alone. Fellowship in terms of a worthwhile project releases us from 
inhibitions. We are helped to think beyond our individual capacities. 


Here’s How You Make This Plan Work! 

All that is required for a Know Your Bible Study Group in your church 
is that someone take the responsibility for getting a group of interested 
people together to study the Bible over a fairly extended period of time 
during the week or on a Sunday evening. You may organize as many 
groups as you desire and work out your own plan of procedure using the 
Know Your Bible Series as guides to study. 


H vc: A NEW IDEA you'll welcome—an idea for a plan that’s simple, 





YOU GET THESE HELPFUL 
PROMOTIONAL MATERIALS FREE! 


Organize a Weekday Know Your Bible Study Group in your 
church now. Order a supply of the Know Your Bible booklets 
(those you do not use may be returned to us for full credit) 
and we'll send you these materials free: 

. To the pastor, a complete set of the Know Your Bible book- 
lets with binder. 

A 15x22-inch poster with all the study subjects listed and 
registration blanks attached to place in a conspicuous place 
in your church. 

Series of 9x6 posters for promotion. 

Announcement copy for church bulletins. 

Suggested letter copy announcement for pastor to mail to 
his church. 

Suggested copy for your church bulletins on each unit of 

study. 

Suggested copy for post cards to be mailed to church mem- 
ers. 

Wallet size membership card for every person who joins a 

Know Your Bible Group. 


Write For Your Complete Descriptive Folder Today! 


N = 


ea A yew 











Dallas 1 
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Atlanta 3 


The KNOW YOUR BIBLE 
SERIES 


A series of twelve booklets on the entire Bible written 
by Dr. Roy L. Smith. Dr. Smith covers the entire Bible 
in these booklets and they are written in easy-to- 
understand language, offering a variety of plans as they 
may be used in any sequence you desire. (AP) 


Scripture Five Tracts 
. The First Jewish Bible 11. The John Books 


. Jewish Thinkers and 12. Three Gospels and a 
Propagandists 


SET OF TWELVE BOOKS in Maroon Imitation Leather 
Binder postpaid, $4.95 
SET OF TWELVE BOOKS without binder. postpaid, $3.50 
BINDER, only. (Books not included.) Postage extra; 
shpg. wt., 1 lb., 8 ozs. $3.00 
Each book 

Any six books 
Any twelve books 


1. How Your Bible Grew 7. Jewish Wit, Wisdom 
Up (Introduction) and Worship 

2. The Bible and the 8. Paul Launches the 
First World State New Testament 

3. Writing Scripture Un- 9. Paul Writes Scripture 
der Dictators in Prison 

4. Refugees Who Wrote 10. Three Letters and 

5 

6 


History 


postpaid, 35¢ 
postpaid, $1.90 
postpaid, $3.50 
HANDBOOK. A new addition to the series written by 
Dr. Charles M. Laymon, editor of The International 
Lesson Annual. A wonderful guide on how to organize 
your groups and use the booklets in the Know Your 
Bible Series postpaid, 35¢ 


Add state tax where it applies 


Cincinnati 2 


Nashville 3 


Baltimore 3 ¢ Boston 16 © Chicago 11 « 


Detroit 1 © Kansas City6 ¢ Los Angeles 29 ¢ 


New York 11 ¢ Pittsburgh 30 « Portland 5 « Richmond 16 ¢ San Francisco 2 
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The Stewardship of 100 Per Cent 


We might as well face the fact that, 
in recent decades, the word “stewardship” 
seems to have fallen into bad repute 
among people in American churches. 
The cause is not difficult to discover: 

Far too many times discussion of stew- 
irdship bogs down into debate on tith- 
ing. And somzone always queries whether 
or not ancient Jewish rural “law” is 
binding on industry-geared Christians. 
Often consideration of stewardship begins 
in a parish only when finances are slip- 
ping. 

An encyclical letter in the Church of 
England recently noted: “There can be 
no forward steps Cin a church) without 
a full acceptance of Christian steward- 
ship. By stewardship we mean the re- 
garding of ourselves—our time, our tal- 
ents, and our money—as a trust from 
God to be utilized in his service. This 
teaching is an urgent need in every con- 
gregation; a parish without a sense of 
stewardship has within it the seeds of 
decay.” 

While recognizing the “broader prin- 
ciples” of Christian stewardship, a recent 
statement of this same church notes that 
“the right Christian attitude” toward 
both the earning and the spending of 100 
per cent of one’s money “could be a dis- 
tinctive mark of Christian men and 
women and a particularly effective form 
of witness to Christ . . . in this material- 
istic and acquisitive age.” And it adds: 

“The Christian man seeks to regulate 
the whole of his life according to the 
will of God. His will, his law and his 
love are one: comprehensive and self- 
consistent. There is no part of our lives 
that is outside his interest—no part of 
which we can say “This does not concern 
God; this is my private affair.’ 

“To regulate the whole of our lives 
according to his will is thus not only the 
proper obedience of the creature to his 
creator, which we do not give and apart 
from him are not capable of giving; it is 
also part of the response of gratitude and 
love to the unspeakable gift of free re- 
demption and to the divine love where- 
with he first loved us. 

“The truth is that we have nothing to 
offer worthy of his acceptance but our- 
selves and our love—and only that as re- 
deemed in Christ and offered in unity 
with his own perfect self-offering. 

“The stewardship of time, talents and 
money is only a part of this general and 
elementary teaching; but that we are 
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stewards, not owners, of this world’s 
goods is made the more obvious by the 
practical considerations that we _ bring 
nothing into the world and take nothing 
out of it, and that the powers of body 
and mind by the exercise of which we 
obtain temporary use of worldly things 
are themselves the gift of God. Thus 
what the Christian should be seeking in 
relation to his money is to know and do 
the will of God in relation to the whole 
is +s 

“This implies an attitude to the use of 
money which is responsible and ought 
perhaps to be austere, but which need 
not be either puritanical or ascetical. The 
good things of this life were created for 
our enjoyment: it is ungrateful, if not 
worse, to reject them as though we knew 
better than God what is good for us. 

“Innocent amusement, health-giving 
recreation, the joys of literature, visual 
art and music—these things are not ex- 
cluded, they are given us by God for the 
enrichment of our lives; but insofar as 
they involve the use of money they need 
to be set in due proportion to other 
things. ‘Responsibility’ and ‘proportion’ 
are two of the key words. ‘Priority’ is a 
third.” 

This hymn may be of help in under- 
standing or teaching some of the broader 
meanings of stewardship. (It may be 
sung to the C.M.D. Tune, “Gerald”— 
formerly called “Spohr’—Number 299 
in The Methodist Hymnal.) 


Dear Lord, to whom in other days 
We came with infant prayer, 
O teach .again our lips, our hearts 
To seek thy guiding care! 
Teach us to listen, as we pray, 
For thy divine commands: 
What kingdom-service hast thou, Lord, 
That needs these hearts and hands? 


O Thou, who givest life and love, 
Who givest glowing health, 

Who givest fields of golden grain 
And mines of glistening wealth: 

Teach us that life is held a trust, 
A stewardship from thee: 

Life lived for self is life enslaved, 


While service sets it free. 


Dear Christ, who gavest all that we 
Might gain release from sin: 

Teach us to give ourselves with joy 
our fellowmen to win; 

Teach us to use, as stewards true, 
Thy talents and thy gold, 

That Christ’s great love for human-kind 
To every land be told. 


Address to Change 


Effective in November, expected date 
for occupying the new Interchurch Cen- 
ter in New York, the headquarters ad- 
dress of the Methodist Board of Missions 
and certain other offices will change. 

The new address will be 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N.Y. This 
will replace the old New York address 
of 150 Fifth Ave. 

Affected will be the Division of 
World Missions (including its Advance 
Department and treasurer), the Woman's 
Division of Christian Service, the Joint 
Section of Education and Cultivation, 
World Outlook, The Methodist Woman, 
the editorial department of the Board of 
Missions, the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief, and the national head- 
quarters of Methodist Information. 

Staff of the Division of National Mis- 
sions who have been addressed at Phila- 
delphia in the past will continue to be 
reached at 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 

Subsequent announcement will be 
made of the exact moving date for the 
New York offices. 

Certain offices are not removing from 
150 Fifth Ave. at this time. Among these 
are the New York Area bishop’s and pub- 
lic relations offices and the New York 
branch of the Methodist Publishing 


House. 


Students Aid Missions 


Theological students at Drew Univer- 
sity in Madison, N.J., gave $858 this 
year for their mission: project, the Oscar 
Buck Fund. Commemorating Dr. Oscar 
Buck, professor of missions at Drew 
1920-41, the fund supports mission 
projects suggested by missionaries study- 
ing on furlough. 

The fund provided for three projects 
this year: 

e A religious radio program once a week 
for a year in Salto, Uruguay—$450. 

e A scholarship to a student at the 
Union Seminary in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina—$200. 

e Books for the library at United Theo- 
logical Seminary, Poona, India—$50. 

Gifts in excess of the $700 goal will 
go toward a second scholarship in Buenos 
Aires. 





Talk Back Films Ready 


The first 13 Talk Back films will be 
available for church use Sept. 1. 
Order from branches of the Method- 
ist Publishing House. Rental is $4 for 





each film. For information about the 
new TV series of Talk Back films 
see page 31 of this issue of THe 
Mertnopist Story. 
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Laymen Reach 1960 Goal 


A goal of 12,500 Methodist Men’s 
clubs by May 31, 1960, was reached in 
March when the Board of Lay Activities 
chartered a club at Trinity Church, 
Mountain View, Calif. 

The goal of 12,500 clubs had been set 
at the 1956 General Conference. The 


board hopes to exceed the goal “by at 
least 1,000 clubs by the end of May next 
year,” according to Don L. Calame, di- 
rector of the board’s Department of 
Methodist Men. 

The Board of Lay Activities has 
chartered 7,500 Methodist Men’s clubs 
since 1953, an average of 1,250 new 
clubs each year. 
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World Service Agency: September 


DIVISION OF THE 
LOCAL CHURCH 


(a Division of the Board of Education ) 


The leaflet at right will help members of your church under- 
stand the work of the Division of the Local Church. The Board 
of Education is one of 17 agencies supported by World Service. 
This leaflet is intended for distribution on Sept. 27. Quantities 
are available free on the pastor’s order to the Central Promo- 


tional Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





e The Division of the Local Church of the Board of Education has as its 
aim the development of a program of Christian education throughout all the 
churches. It develops standards and prepares programs for the organization 
and work of Christian education in the local church. 

e The aim of Christian education is defined by the Discipline as being 
education “which shall lead to commitment of Christ and membership in 
his church and to a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, the Christian religion 
and the Christian church.” 

e Work is under the leadership of Bishop Fred Pierce Corson, president of 
the Board of Education, Bishop John Wesley Lord, chairman of the Division 
of the Local Church, and the Rev. Leon M. Adkins, general secretary. Dr. 
Adkins is assisted by an administrative and field staff of 42. 

e Staff members of the division are concerned primarily with the training 
of leaders and workers in Christian education at all levels in the church 
through program development, guidance resources, training schools, work- 
shops, and counseling conferences. 

e Special services are available for the various age groups and also in subject 
areas such as leadership training, the Christian family, camping, relations 
with public schools, audio-visuals, architecture of church-school buildings, 
and church music. 

e The 100 Annual Conference Boards of Education and their staffs are re- 
lated to the Division of the Local Church. Also working with the division 
are the Methodist Conference on Christian Education, the National Con- 
ference of Methodist Youth, the National Fellowship of Methodist Mu- 
sicians, and various organizations with special interest in Christian education. 
e Of each World Service dollar that is divided, 7 per cent goes to the Di- 
vision of the Local Church. The division augments this with small invest- 


ment income. 
e The annual budget (1959-60) is $825,000. 


For more information on Christian education work through 


WHAT __ the Division of the Local Church, write for Leaflets and 
Booklets on Christian Education in the Local Church. Free 
TO (542-B). Is Your Church School Doing Its Very Best? Free 


(563-B). How To Promote MYFund. Free. Order from: 
Service Department, Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


World Service topic for October: National Missions 


DO 
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Books recently added to the Board 
of Missions’ Loan Library are listed 
below. Pastors and commission 
leaders desiring to borrow volumes 
write: Librarian, Board of Missions, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
Books are mailed free, borrower pays 
return postage. 


Adams, Paul M., When Wagon Trails 
Were Dim 

Agar, Herbert, The Price of Power: Amer- 
ica Since 1945 

Bailes, Frederick W., Your Mind Can Heal 
You 

Barnes, Harry Elmer, Society in Transition 

Bonnell, John Sutherland, I Believe in Im- 
mortality 

Cross, Robert D., The Emergence of Lib- 
eral Catholicism in America 

Curry, W. Lawrence and others, editors, 
Songs for Early Childhood at Church 
and Home 

D’Arcy, Martin C., The Meeting of Love 
and Knowledge: Perennial Wisdom 

Dawson, Christopher, The Dynamics of 
World History 

Dean, Vera Micheles, The Nature of the 
Non-Christian World 

Hiltner, Seward, The Christian Shepherd: 
Some Aspects of Pastoral Care 

Hiltner, Seward, Preface to Pastoral The 
ology 

Jenkins, Daniel, The Protestant Ministry 

Johns, Ray, Executive Responsibility: an 
Analysis of Executive Responsibilities in 
the Work of Voluntary, Community So- 
cial Welfare Organizations 

Kerr, George H., Okinawa: the History of 
an Island People 

Kraemer, Hendrik, A Theology of the Laity 

Kuhner, Hans, Encyclopedia of the Papacy 

Leaney, A.R.C., A Commentary on the 
Gospel According to St. Luke 

Leaney, A.R.C., editor, A Guide to the 
Scrolls 

Morgan, James, Our Presidents 

Muelder, Walter G., Foundations of the 
Responsible Society 

Myers, C. Kilmer, Light the Dark Streets 

Myrdal, Gunnar, Rich Lands and Poor: the 
Road to World Prosperity 

National Christian Council of Japan, 
Church Terminology: a Japanese-English 
and English-Japanese Dictionary 

Neill, Stephen, A Genuinely Human Ex- 
istence Towards a Christian Psychology 

O’Brien, Brian, She Had a Magic: the Story 
of Mary Slessor 

Overstreet, Harry and Bonaro, What We 
Must Know About Communism 

Owen, George Earle, Faith and Freedom: 
the Problem of Religious Freedom and 
the Christian Answer 

Pacey, Lorene M., editor, Readings in the 
Development of Settlement Work 
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Florida Gifts Set Record 
For Third Straight Year 


For the third consecutive year (1958- 
59) every church in the Florida Con- 
ference has given Advance Specials in 
each of four categories. 

Not only has the conference set a 
record in Methodism for this every-church 
giving for three years in a row. The 
conference has also surpassed its own 
record of giving in each of the four areas. 

The Rev. Robert M. Blackburn, 
Florida Conference Board of Missions 
treasurer, reports these figures in Ad- 
vance Specials giving (with increases 
over last year’s figures in parentheses): 

World Missions, $339,507 ($55,057); 
National Missions, $51,476 ($25,616); 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief, $26,956 ($3,443); and Conference 
Specials, $389,707 ($128,432). 

The grand total for General Advance 
Specials (World Missions, National Mis- 
sions, and MCOR) is $417,940. This 
is an increase of $83,917 over last year. 
The Florida Conference leads _ the 
denomination in total giving for General 
\dvance Specials. 

In addition to General Advance Spe- 
cials Florida Methodists gave $62,998 


for “Education” Specials. This included 
$43,679 for Methodist Colleges and $19,- 
319 for Wesley Foundations. 

Total giving for General Advance 
Specials and Conference Advance Spe- 
cials (not including the Educational 
Specials) was $807,647, an increase of 
$212,348 over last year. 

Giving for World Service and Con- 
ference Benevolences was $492,205, an 
increase of $47,995 over last year. 

Total giving for Advance Specials and 
World Service and Conference Benev- 
olences was $1,299,853, an increase of 
$248,435 over last year. 

The Rev. Melton Ware, Conference 
missionary secretary, said giving this past 
year was “a wonderful memorial to 
Bishop John Branscomb.” It was under 
Bishop Branscomb’s leadership that the 
Florida Conference reached the goal of 
specials in every church in each of the 
four categories. Other conferences are 
working toward this goal but to date 
the Florida Conference is the only one 
which has achieved it. 

Bishop Branscomb died last Jan. 16. 

“The light of Bishop Branscomb’s mis- 
sionary concern has not gone out, but 
burns brighter than ever,” Mr. Ware 


said. 


Needed: A Psychiatrist 


The Board of Missions of The Meth 
odist Church is seeking a psychiatrist- 
missionary to serve an important psychi- 
atric institute overseas. 

Professional qualifications are a Doc- 
tor of Medicine degree and certification 
as a psychiatrist by the American Board 
of Psychiatry and Neurology. The per 
son should have a deep commitment to 
the cause of Christian missions and a 
warm Christian experience. Either a man 
or a woman will be acceptable. 

For further information, write to Dr. 
Harold N. Brewster, ‘medical secretary, 
Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 


Nurses Graduate in Bolivia 


Eight women—seven from 
Bolivia and one from Peru—have been 
graduated from Pfeiffer Memorial Hos- 
pital School of Nursing at La Paz, 
Bolvia. 

In order to obtain registration in 
Bolivia, each graduate nurse must now 
complete a year of service in a rural 
area of Bolivia. 


young 





Trouble? 


Do you have trouble sorting out the 
significant from the trivial when you 


travelP 


How often have you missed seeing import- 
ant Methodist projects—your projects—by 
not knowing they were along your route? 


Send the Metuopist Tourist Map! 


maps, folded in envelope 


postpaid $ 1 00 ea. 


—__ maps, in tube, not folded 


postpaid s 1* ea. 


Enclose payment with order. 


Name 


Address 


Mail order to: Central Promotional 


Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, III. 


You can change all that 





with the U.S. Methodist Tourist Map 


Completely new map 29x42 inches—printed in four colors—locates 


888 spots. 


Locates Methodist colleges and universities, hospitals, homes for 
children and the aged, home mission stations, and other buildings 


important to Methodist work. 


Uses— 


w For your personal vacation trip. g For bus trips by young people. 
a To inform members. moving to another state. g As a bulletin 
board display—to show the extent of Methodist work. 


(Map available also from the Methodist Publishing House) | 
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Colleges Get Federal Aid 


A total of $333,184 has been allocated 
to 83 Methodist colleges and universities 
in federal funds for student loans. 

The Methodist schools are among 
1,227 state and private colleges and uni- 
versities that are receiving federal funds 
totaling $6 million for the establishment 
of National Defense Student Loan pro- 
grams. 

The Student: Loan Program is admin- 
istered by the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare as part of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

Each participating school is obliged to 
contribute to the fund at least $1 for 
every $9 of federal money. 

Sums for Methodist schools 
from $311 to $21,900. 


range 


Aleohol Cartoon Service 
Is Available from Board 


A cartoon service is available from the 
Board of Temperance at $1 a set. The 
sets are offered in mat, glossy proofs or 
stencils. 

Some of the cartoons hit hard at some 
phase of the social, moral or physical 
problem caused by drinking alcoholic 
beverages, done in a humorous fashion. 
The others are factual cartoons 
ing comparisons and percentages on the 
effect that alcohol has in the nation to- 
day. 

The reproduction mats or glossy 
proofs are available in sets of five. These 
include sets 1-A or 1-B entitled “Simple 
‘Rithmetic”; 2-A or 2-B, “It’s a Fact”; 
3-A, “Before and After” and 4-A, “What 
They Say.” 

The stencil service contains from eight 
to 12 cartoons on each stencil. Included 
are the series Q, “What They Say”; serics 
R, “It’s a Fact” and series S, “Simple 
‘Rithmetic.” 

The cartoons may be used in local 
church papers, district and conference 
publications, in daily and weekly news- 
papers, or other news and promotion 
outlets. 

Order from TEM Press, Methodist 
Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


TV Programs for Adults 


Creative living for adults in their 40s 
and 50s is the theme of the television 
programs for adults on Frontiers of Faith 
in September. 

The turning points adults encounter in 
these years will be the bases of these 
dramatizations. The three programs will 
be broadcast consecutively, but each will 
deal with a distinct concern of men and 
women in the middle years of life. 


show- 
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These programs may serve adult groups 
in churches and enable the church to 
reach numbers of adults who are not now 
participating in its activities. Adult 
classes may want to use the programs as 
a basis of discussion. Some neighborhood 
groups may want to watch the programs 
and discuss the questions which the pro- 
grams suggest. 

The church can reach out to non- 
members by inviting others in the neigh- 
borhood or community to join viewing 
and discussion groups. 

The Department of the Christian Edu- 
cation of Adults of the Methodist Board 
of Education is participating in this proj- 
ect. The 1958 programs were related to 


older adults. This year the programs will 
deal with middle-aged adults. The 1960 
programs will be related to young adults. 

Check your newspaper for time and 
station for the Frontiers of Faith pro- 
grams in September. 


Guide Serves 25 Years 


The Upper Room, daily devotional 
guide published by the Board of Evan- 
gelism of The Methodist Church and 
read around the world, is observing its 
25th anniversary this year. 

Official recognition will be made next 
spring at the end of the 25th year. 





WHERE WE PUT OUR MONEY 


1957 Personal Consumption Expenditures in the U.S.A. 


Crime $22.0 billion 


Clothing $20.8 billion 


and accessories, except footwear 


Gambling $20.0 billion 


Education $19.7 billion 


Medical Care $16.3 billion 


and death expenses 


Recreation $15.9 billion 
Automobiles $14.5 billion 


Accidents $11.9 billion 
Alcoholic Bev. $10.7 billion 


Advertising $10.3 billion 


Tobacco $6.0 billion == 


Religion $3.6 billion Aa 


and welfare 


Compiled by Fred D+ L. 
National Safety Council and industrial sources. 


merce, 


Squires from U. S. Department of Com- 
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Church Music Magazine 
To Make Debut in October 


A new impetus to better church music 
in The Methodist Church will make its 
appearance in October with the publica- 
tion of the first issue of Music Ministry. 





OCTOBER 1959 -[- 


Ministry is a new monthly 


Music 
magazine issued by the Editorial Division 


of the Methodist Board of Education 
through the Methodist Publishing 
House. The magazine is planned for all 
in local churches and church 
schools who are concerned with the use 
of music. 

The magazine will be closely related 
to the interests of the National Fellow- 
ship of Methodist Musicians. Members 
of NAFOMM have helped to plan the 
new periodical. 

Editor of Music Ministry is the Rev. 
V. Earle Copes. (See November, 1958, 
Metuopist Story, page 30.) Mr. 
Copes has been a church organist, church 
and college choir director, college protes- 
and composer. He has served in 
churches varying in size from a small 
rural parish in North Carolina to High- 
land Park Church in Dallas, Tex., the 
largest in Methodism. 

Contents of the magazine will include 
workshop type articles for the adult choir 
director, organist, church and church- 
school pianist, directors of youth and 
children’s choirs, and  church-school 
teachers who are interested in using 
music to greater advantage with curricu- 
lum materials. 

A feature will be the correlation be- 
tween music for different age levels in 
the children’s music section and curricu- 
lum units of study as they appear jn the 
regularly published curriculum materials 


of The Methodist Church. 


40 


persons 


sor 


Other features will include the story 
of a great hymn, a devotional column, a 
musical calendar, and news and ideas 
from NAFOMM. 

Occasional articles will be devoted to 
such topics as “Music in Worship,” 
“Music in Christian Education,” “Tape 
Recording in the Ministry of Music,” 
“The Reasons for Robes,” and a wide 
variety of subjects related to music in the 
local church. 

A special music supplement each 
month will carry actual sample music 
selected from the catalogs of many pub- 
lishers. This section is planned as a ready 
reference file for choir directors. 

Music Ministry may be ordered with 
other church-school literature for 60¢ a 
quarter, or is available on an annual sub- 
scription basis from branches of the 
Methodist Publishing House for $3 a 


year. 


Filmstrip Describes Work 


Of Three Church Agencies 


Services of three agencies which are 
supported largely by the Fellowship of 
Suffering and Service—the recipient of 
World-wide Communion offerings—are 
shown in a new filmstrip now available 
to church groups. 

Will You Be There? tells of the work 
of the Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief, the Commission on Chaplains, 
and the Commission on Camp Activities. 

The documentary filmstrip is in black- 
and-white and has a running time of 15 
minutes. It is available on loan from 
branches of the Methodist Publishing 
House for handling cost, may be obtained 
from district superintendents, or may be 
purchased for $6 from the Central Pro- 
motional Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Il. 

Showing of the filmstrip now will help 
Methodists become more familiar with 
the programs of these three Methodist 
agencies prior to World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday, Oct. 4. 


California Seminary Grows 


Cornerstone laying ceremonies for the 
$5 million campus of the Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Theology at Claremont, 
Calif., were held in June. 

Dr. Ernest C. Colwell, president, re- 
ports that the school will have 16 
full-time staff people, and six part-time 
teachers. 

Last spring the Southern California- 
Arizona Conference raised more than $1 
million to launch the building program. 

A $425,000 academic unit and student 
residences costing $450,000 will be ready 
for use in the fall semester. 


Geta Binder 


File your copies of 


The Methodist Story 


so you can use them 


the annual index will help you 
to find what you want when you 
need it. 


Just $1 postpaid 


Use this coupon 


Commission on Promotion and Cultivation 
740 Rush Street 





Chicago 11, Il. 

Please send me binders for THE 
MetHopist Story at $1 each. 

ON iad Shr Ao ete ra tae gg 
OE en ers areas 
Please enclose check or moncy order 
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Add to Education Staff 


Two Methodist ministers will assume 
new positions with the Board of Educa- 
tion in Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 1. 

The Rev. Ralph W. Decker, presi- 
dent of Wyoming Seminary, a Method- 
ist secondary school at Kingston, Pa., will 
become director of the Department of 
Secondary and Higher Education. 





, " 
Mr. Peterson 


Dr. Decker 


Dr. Decker succeeds the Rev. Myron 
F. Wicke who resigned last year to be- 
come dean of the college of arts and 
sciences of Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Tex. 

In his new position, Dr. Decker will 
work closely with the 116 colleges, uni- 
versities, secondary schools, and other 


institutions related to the Methodist 
Board of Education. 

Dr. Decker is a native of Dunmore, 
Pa. He has been president of Wyoming 
Seminary since 1950. Previously he was 
on the faculty of Boston University, pro- 
fessor of Bible and philosophy at Union 
College, Barbourville, Ky., and a pastor 
in New England. He has been a member 
of the University Senate of The Meth- 
odist Church for six years. 

The Rev. Edward C. Peterson, pastor 
of Clifton Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been named editor of children’s pub- 
lications of the Editorial Division of the 
Board of Education. He succeeds Miss 
Mary Edna Lloyd, who has retired. 

Dr. Peterson has been pastor of Clif- 
ton Church since 1957. He has taught 
in the department of religious education 
of Drew Theological Seminary, Madi- 
son, N.J., been minister of education at 
Bexley Church in Columbus, Ohio, and 
assistant minister at the South Orange, 


N.J., Church. 


New Seminary Opens 


The new National Methodist Theo- 
logical Seminary in Kansas City, Mo., 
has been approved by the University 
Senate to offer the first year of the 


regular bachelor of divinity course during 
the 1959-60 academic year. 

The church’s other new seminary—the 
Methodist Theological School in Dela- 
ware, Ohio—plans to open in the fall 
of 1960. 

In authorizing the church’s two new 
theological schools, the 1956 General 
Conference stipulated that they must be 
approved by the University Senate and 
the Department of Ministerial Education 
of the Board of Education. 


Free Envelopes Available 

Small Methodist Student Day and 
Race Relations Sunday offering envelopes, 
suitable for use in envelope boxes ob- 
tained from the Methodist Publishing 
House, are now available free from the 
office of the Director of Information and 
Publications of the Methodist Board of 
Education (PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. ). 

This service has been instituted for 
churches whose members prefer to have 
all offering envelopes sent to them at 
one time. 

The Board of Education will continue 
to provide offering envelopes in the 
special packets of materials which go to 
pastors preceding Methodist Student Day 
and Race Relations Sunday. 





POWER 


__daily devotions written especially for youth and students 


__approved for 


interdenominational use by 


the United 


Christian Youth Movement 


__used each quarter by over 200,000 young persons 


—_published quarterly by National Conference of Methodist 


Youth 





ment 
| POWER 





eQnmo e<02Z% @eHn0 





POWER makes an excellent gift for young churchmen—young people in local churches, 
on the college campus, in the armed services—from WSCS, the commission on Christian 
education, the MYF, or other church groups. 


10¢ a copy; 40¢ a year 


Order From POWER, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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BENEVOLENCE REPORT BY CONFERENCES 


Receipts for the fiscal year 1958-59 for World Service and other 
general benevolences (June 1, 1958, to May 31, 1959) 


Conference Advance Specials are reported by the conference treasurers. All other 
figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. 


A GOOD YEAR WITH SOME SOFT SPOTS 


World Service—Down slightly from 1957- 
58. Total is $11,908,884, below the Gen- 
eral Conference goal of $12,200,000, but 
a bit over the ‘‘adjusted apportionment.” 
Largest amount from one area: Ohio’s 
$857,486. Northeastern, Central and 
Western Jurisdictions showed gains. 


Advance Specials (General) —Striking 
churchwide gain of 16.8 per cent to total 
of $7,342,802. Every jurisdiction showed 
a gain. For the third year Florida had every 
church taking part and led all conferences 
with a total of $405,090. 


Advance Specials (Conference) —Grand 
total of $5,224,479 is up from $4,776,607 
of last year. Best showing is by North 
Carolina Conference, $438,031. 


Week of Dedication—Another year of 
loss for this emergency fund—down 10 
per cent. Total is $591,893. Highest con- 


ference: Mississippi, $40,275; highest 
area: Jackson, $50,590. 
Northeastern—$106,727, a _ decline. 


New York and Troy conferences each 
gained nearly $1,000. Pittsburgh is high 
with $13,233. 

Southeastern—$185,731, a loss. After 
Mississippi Conference come Western 
North Carolina, $25,580; Florida, $20, 
468; South Carolina, $13,680; and Vir- 
ginia, $13,644. Virginia gained $1,800. 

Central—$6,404, a decrease in the to- 
tal, but Baltimore and St. Louis Areas 


North Central—$121,421, down again. 
Minnesota nearly doubled its giving and 
South Dakota and Northwest Indiana 
showed small gains. All other conferences 
lost. North-East Ohio is high, with $19, 
361. 

South Central—$134,149, a sizeable 
drop. Little Rock’s small gain was the only 
one. Highest conferences are Oklahoma, 
$16,301, and Central Kansas, $15,203. 

Western—$37,312, a loss. Hawaii's 
nine fold increase was the only one. 


Fellowship of Suffering and Service— 
Total of $781,691 is almost identical to 
last year. Slight gains in four jurisdictions 
and slight losses in two. 

Northeastern —$181,596. A _ jurisdic- 
tion gain of $6,000. High conference totals 
are $21,733 in Baltimore and $17,526 
in Philadelphia. 

Southeastern—$183,135, just $25 
more than last year. Conference gains and 
losses small except for Virginia's $3,000 
jump to $37,362. Florida gave $27,657. 

Central—$8,137, a slight gain. Lex- 
ington Conference gave $1,646. 

North Central—$208,089, up a bit. 
Minnesota rose more than 50 per cent to 
$16,625. High conferences: Ohio, $25, 
486; North-East Ohio, $25,376; Detroit, 
$16,682. 

South Central—$141,229, down a bit. 


Western—$59,341, a small drop. Pa- 
cific Northwest leads with $13,079. 


Television Ministry—Total of $249, 
613 is solid 25 per cent gain over last year. 
Every jurisdiction had a gain—56 per cent 
for North Central. 

Northeastern —$47,887, up by $7,700. 
All areas but Boston increased. Largest 
gift: West Virginia’s $8,005. 

Southeastern —$23,689, gain of $3, 
100. Florida gave $8,094. 

Central—$1,305, up about $100. 
Largest giver is Washington Conference, 
$400. 

North Central—$76,436, increase of 
$27,355. Twelve of 17 conferences are 
up. Ohio gave five times as much as last 
year, $10,454; South lowa gave nearly 
four times as much, $11,115; Illinois 
nearly tripled to $3,853. 

South Central—$74,305, a gain of 
about $7,000. Spectacular leap of Texas 
Conference from $3,382 to $29,061 off- 
sets iosses in three other Texas confer- 
ences. Northwest Texas is up by $1,800 
to $7,214. Some other totals: North Texas, 
$8,634; Louisiana, $8,350. 

Western—$25,988, gain of 25 per cent. 
Every conference but Alaska Mission is 
up. California-Nevada gave $9,056; 
Southern California-Arizona gave $7,639. 


Interdenominational Co-operation Fund 


Central Kansas gained $1,700 to $12,012. 








gained. Largest giver: Oklahoma, $13,367. —$430,169, a very small gain. 
World General World General 
World Service Advance Conference World Service Advance Conference 
< ees Service Receipts Specials ce Service Receipts Specials Advance 
Jurisdiction, Apportion- _ denot t Specials Jurisdiction, (x denote (* t —— 
Area and ment for increase over increase over (< denotes Area and ment for increase over increase over (x ites 
Conference Year year ago) year ago) no report) Conference Year year ago year ago) no report) 
WHOLE U.S. CHURCH ar hee weed eet $86,246 
$11,819,125 $11,908,884 $7,342,802% $5,224,479 wie ' ’ 160% 246 
183,857 158,308 67, 095% 53,488 
NORTHEASTERN JURISDICTION Philadelphia 223.730 229,398 114,890 28,155¢ 
3,152,855 3,142,603ye 1,115,647¢e 1,029,959 Pains: Biss : : ni 
3,950 3,749 x 50% 
BOSTON AREA Wyoming 
253,952 237, 616% 65,794% 24,001 150,941 137,567 22,174 4,553% 
Maine 
36,600 34,407 % 21,283 % 2,910 PITTSBURGH AREA 
New England 666,136 697 663% 299,879% 488,51 1% 
120,965 110,409% 22,560 19,357 Erie 
New England Southern 
71,071 10,326% 16,283 x ; 168,319 184,293 % 116,475 125,948% 
New Hampshire — 259,021 277,38 
25,316 22,473 5,667 1,733 a ee RS: : epee 
ee 238,796 235,989% 80,126% 160,226% 
NEW YORK AREA 5 : : : 
626,313 624,293% 210,605% 147,314% 
Newark SYRACUSE AREA 
181,403 192,002% 71,421 % 9,404 368,756 375,897 % 118,137 % 52,956 
New York Central New York 
104,239 104,921 % 46,709% 20,638% 137,990 141,083 % (45,367 % 2,076 
New York East Genesee 
211,606 211,884 60,1 14% 87,697 % 165,203 168,477 % 55,255% 44,522% 
Troy Northern New York 
129,065 115,484%— 32,359% 29,574 65,563 66,337 % 17,514% 6,358% 
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World Service Advance Conference World Service Advance Conference 
Service Receipts Specials Advance Service Receipts Specials Advance 
Jurisdiction, Apportion- denot denot Specials Jurisdiction, Apportion- denot % denot Specials 
Area and ment for increase over increase over (< denotes Area and ment for increase over increase over (X denotes 
Conference Year year ago) year ago) no report) Conference Year year ago) year ago) no report) 
WASHINGTON AREA AL 
$675,220 $678,110 $217 069% $230,929% CENTR JURISDICTION 
Settiness $292,380 $220,806%  $12,444% $124,686% 
345,336 345,336 112,035% 185,334 
Central Pennsylvania 
219,283 218,922 53, 693% 43, 679% ATLANTIC COAST AREA 
Peninsula 68,939 68,939 % 513% 2,200 
110,601 113,851 51,341% 1,915 
Central Alabama 
10,691 10,691 x 125% 1,000 
Florida 
9,835 9,835 125 x 
Georgia 
en eee = mae 835 2,033,905 1,761,205 7 nem — . 
ge ty 7 033,905% 1,761,205 %e South Carolina 
27,855 27,855 138% 1,200 
ATLANTA AREA 
366,625 384,897 & 261,800% 232,762% BALTIMORE AREA 
North Georgia 103,108 54,441 3,850% 23, 830% 
190,889 209, 161% 170,065% 145,703 % Del 
South Georgia elaware 
175,736 175,736 91,734 87,059 44,125 23,000 1,84 1% 13,946% 
East Tennessee 
6,101 1,769% 240% 431 
BIRMINGHAM AREA North Carolina 
210, 217,359 163,665 1,341 14,834 10,672 101% x 
Alabama-West Florida Washington 
82,575 83,363 84,937 1,341 38,048 19,000 1,667% 9AS3% 
North Alabama 
127,825 133,996% 78,727 x 
NEW ORLEANS AREA 
70, 58,339% 5,587* 33,977 % 
CHARLOTTE AREA rn 
477,316 484,084 352,307 %& 245,312% 16,823 16,8234 1,794 12,128% 
South Carolina eee 
06,564 213,290% «117,732 = (232,477 & ae 15,782 12,012 2.220% 3,987 
Western North Carolina Upper Mississippi 
LY 270,794 234,575 % 12,835 8,923 6,567 Ske 5,000 
Texas ; 
18,635 12,2004 1,327 4,894 
JACKSON AREA West Texes 
156,002 156,383 % 66,883 26,256% 10,737 10,737 221 7,968 
Mississippi 
81,851 81,851 40,404 21,616 
North Mississippi 
74,151 * 74,532% 26,479 4,639% SAINT LOUIS AREA 
49,433 39, 086% 2493 * 64,678% 
Centra: West 
JACKSONVILLE AREA 14,499 14,499% 638% 4,025% 
213,883 214,914 405,190% 389, 707% Leningten 
Cuba 27,432 20, 489% 1733% 3,801 
x 1,031 100 x Southwest 
Florida 3,310 2,098% x x 
213,883 213,883 405,090 % 389,707 % t 
ennessee 
4,192 2,000 121% 56,852 
LOUISVILLE AREA 
293,377 262,457 209,216% 345,486% 
Kentucky NORTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 
ee 80,225 72,000 55,38l% 19,854 3,286,755 3,353,091 1,627,283 4 761 900 
76,471 77 A38 56,531% 41, 003% 
Memphis 5 
136,681 113,019 97,303% 284,629% DAKOTAS AREA 
72,135 84,585 % 52,818% 47 574% 
North Dakota 
NASHVILLE AREA 32,284 29,877 18,0124 38,632 
348,077 355,525 198,867 % 82,305 South Dakota 
Holston 39,851 54,708 34,806% 8,942% 
222,534 227,023 134,028% 25,453 
Tennessee 
125,543 128,502 64,839% 56,852% 
ILLINOIS AREA 
653,244 680,888% 231,103% 169,543 % 
RICHMOND AREA Minois 
514,627 515,212% 375,973% 438,031 279,320 296,775% = = 101,937 51,768% 
North Carolina Rock River 
143,342 143,927 % 65,7344 438,031 257,668 246,118 61,363 64,073 
Virginia Southern Illinois 
371,285 371,285 310,238% x 116,256 137,995% 67,802% 53,702% 
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World General World General 
World Service Advance Conference World Service Advance Conference 
Service Receipts Specials Advance Pe de Service Receipts Specials Advance 
Jurisdiction, Apportion- (% denotes (% denotes Specials Jurisdiction, Apportion- — (x denot _ G& denot Specials 
Area and ment for increase over increase over (< denotes Area and ment for increase over increase over (x ites 
Conference Year year ago) year ago) no report) Conference Year year ago) year ago) no report) Y) 
INDIANA AREA MISSOURI AREA 
$589,299 $580,130 $426,429% $120,005% $160,806 $162,587 $88,639% $51,047 
Indiana Missouri 
219,710 214,113 200, 138% 40,326 36,334 37,515% 32,3504 11,066 
North Indiana St. Louis ; 
242,711 242,778% 174,462% 69,768% 76,903 76,903 32,442 15,580%e 
Northwest Indiana : ; | 
126,878 123,239 51,828 9,910% Southwest Missouri 
47,569 48,169 23, 846% 24,400 | 
lOWA AREA 
369,926 377, 121% 174,497 %& 75,162 
North lowa 
NEBRASKA AREA 
191,715 195,025 89,903 % 39,537 148,030 146,637 49,8984 43,689 : 
South lowa t 
178,211 182,096 % 84,593 35,625% Nebraska : 
148,030 146,637 % 49, 898% 43 689% : 
} 
MICHIGAN AREA } 
422,961 429,089 245,227 % 31,442% i 
Detroit \ 
: OKLAHOMA-NEW MEXICO AREA | 
eis 264,905 268,801 129,842% 12,182% 180,758 181,897 215,008 23,807 
ichigan 
158,056 160,288 % 115,384% 19,259% Oklahoma 
125,005 125,005 174,561 10,869 
MINNESOTA AREA Indian Mission 
181,162 182,1 16% 129,795 18,352% 136 984% 5k 130% 
Minnesota New Mexico 
181,162 182, 116% 129,795 18,352% 55,617 55,908 40,441 & 12,808 
OHIO AREA 
837,282 857,486 303,765% 263,321 


North-E hi 
orth-East Ohio | pa wie | ae WESTERN JURISDICTION 


Ohi 
r 473,382 425,001 182,052% 51,492 802,735 841,808 562,904 575,513 


WISCONSIN AREA 





160,746 161,671 63,646% 36,499 DENVER AREA ’ 
West Wisconsin 153,170 153,874 77 014% 138,783 % @ 
60,191 60,191 36,143% 21,628 Rocky Mountain 
Wisconsin 110,378 112,925 66,016% 128,372% 
100,555 101,480 27,503 14,87 1% Menteus 
42,792 40,948% 10,997 % 10,411 
SOUTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 
1,704,093 1,755,407 1,275,8584 971,155 4% LOS ANGELES AREA 
286,557 289,464 281,336% 405,217 *% 
Hawaii Mission 
ARKANSAS-LOUISIANA AREA 
295,576 305,441 149,993 37,887 s¥8 3,485% 3.501% * 
Little Rock Southern Colt ~Actnens 
102,462 102.2954 56,893 15,486 285,979 285,979 277,835*% 405,217 % 
Louisiana 
94,406 104,438 67,539 x 
North Arkansas 
PORTLAND AREA 
96,708 90,708 3,500. = (aA 222,874 224, 404% 98,692 22,814 
Alaska Mission 
DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA 
300,991 326,374% 373,906% «257,941 1,235 3,873% 464 2,190% 
Idaho 
Central Texas ¢ 
79,263 80,622 94,024% 53,000 cn 23,588% tear Wate 
North Texas Oregon 
97,038 120,000% 167,769% 103,567 83,197 79,21 1% 23,440% 9,521% 
Northwest Texas Pacific Northwest 
124,690 125,751 %& 112,112% 101,374 114,924 117,731% 66,875% 10,510 


HOUSTON-SAN ANTONIO AREA 
340,492 348,902 275,202 498 429% 





ae SAN FRANCISCO AREA 
— ose én ene 140,1 174,064 105,860 8,758% 

Southwest Texas California-Nevada 

140,477 148,887 94,632 106,088 4 138,523 170,000% 102,836 7,023% 
Texas if} 

190,882 190,882 180,170% 39,4494 et ee 4,064 3,024 1,735 

KANSAS AREA 

277,440 283,566 123,209% 58,353 
Central Kansas 

165,503 167,903 74,269% 25,816 MISCELLANEOUS 433%% «| NAST ) § 
Kansas ; x 

111,937 115,663% 48,939% 32,537 
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members? 


Please send me: 
—____Methodist TV Ministry flyers. 


Name 


Address 


Church 





Talk Back Inventory 


Here are some questions regarding Talk Back, the Methodist TV series. 
After you have answered these questions, you may want to order some of the 
flyers and envelopes to help promote Talk Back. If so, use this coupon. 


Yes No 

(1) (© Has Talk Back been on a station in your viewing area? 

ume Pa Back been approved for presentation by the interdenominational agency in the 

ity: 

(1) () Has your church expressed an interest to the station in their carrying Talk Back this fall? 

© (© Has your church expressed an interest to the council of churches or ministerial association 
regarding Talk Back? 

C1) © Would you be willing to work on a Talk Back committee in your community? 

1) (© Is your church contributing to the Methodist Television Ministry so that TV programs may 
continue to be produced? 

C) ©) Would you like to distribute materials concerning the Television Ministry to your church 


—____Methodist TV Ministry offering envelopes. 


(Send coupon to: Television, Radio and Film Commission, 1525 McGavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn.) 








Hawaiians Know the Bible 


“Maikai (good),” exclaimed the dying 
Queen Kaahumanu as she seized a copy 
of the first Hawaiian New Testament in 
1832. 

Her late husband, King Kamehameha, 
had also been interested in the “white 
man’s God.” Before his death, idolatry 
and heathenish customs were abolished. 
The Hawaiian people were responding 
to the teaching of the missionaries who 
had come to Hawaii in 1820. 

Missionaries found the people without 
a written language or a religion, yet re- 
sponsive and willing to learn. First the 
missionaries became familiar with the 
language and reduced it to writing. 

Dr. Hiram Bingham, one of the mis- 
sionaries, set himself the task of providing 
Scriptures in Hawaiian. The entire Bible 
was translated by 1839. 

Schools were established as an early 
result of missionary effort. Within 35 
years after the arrival of the missionaries, 
35,000 natives had accepted Christ and 
one third of the entire population had 
become members of the Christian Church. 

In present times the American Bible 
Society has been promoting in Hawaii 
the Bible Reading and Sharing Program. 
It was conducted on the Island of Maui. 
The emphasis was centered around the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

The young people of the various 
churches distributed a copy of this pocket- 
size Scripture portion to every home on 
the island. It is estimated that through 
this method more than 32,000 persons 
were reached. 

Radio and television stations co-oper- 
ated by reading the Sermon on the Mount 
over the air. Newspapers published it 
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on their*front pages. It ended with the 
majority of the people better acquainted 


with the Word of God. 


Sound Color Filmstrip 


Tells Story of the Bible 


A sound filmstrip in color on the Bible 
has been produced by the American Bible 
Society and now is available on a sale or 
rental basis. 

The Saga of the Bible has 60 frames 
and a showing time of 14 minutes. It 
comes with or without a 33 1/3 rpm 
record. 

The filmstrip presents in dramatic 
fashion a procession of characters and 
events which had to do with the writing, 
translating and printing of the Bible 
down through the centuries. 

The producers of the filmstrip say it is 
designed to appeal to juniors through 





has your MYF seen this film? produced in hollywood with an outstanding cast, it portrays 
the drinking pressures many youth face today. $8.00 b & w, $12.00 color from the Methodist 


Publishing House. 


older adults. It is suggested for use in 
church-school worship services, junior 
church, youth groups, family night pro- 
grams, evening church services, classes 
and Bible study groups. 

Sale price is $6.50 for the filmstrip, 
record, teachers’ study guide and _pro- 
jectionist manual, all in a storage box. 
Rental is $2 for the same. The filmstrip 
and guide without the record or storage 
box may be purchased for $4.50 or rented 
for $1. 

Place your order with any branch of 
the American Bible Society: 85 Walton 
St., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 2233 Bryan St., 
Dallas, Tex.; 47 S. Uth St., Minneapolis 
2, Minn.; 701 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
6, Pa.; 224 McAllister St., San Francisco 
2, Calif.; 310 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill.; 123 E. 6th St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio; 101 W. Alameda Ave., Denver 23, 
Colo.; 164 N. Euclid Ave., Pasadena 1, 
Calif.; Central National Bank Bldg., 
Richmond 19, Va.; 116 S. Salina St., 
Syracuse 2, N.Y.; and 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Confederation Sets Goals 

A budget of $15,500 was set by the 
Latin American Confederation of Meth- 
odist Women for the next four years 
at the organization’s quadrennial con- 
ference at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

The budget will be met by gifts of 
women in hundreds of Woman’s So- 
cieties in Central and South America. 

Support for the missionary program 
will be $6,500, with each WSCS group 
to be asked to designate at least one half 
of its income for missions. 

The confederation adopted several rec- 
ommendations to be passed along: to 
national federations of Methodist wom- 
en and then to local WSCS groups. 
Resolutions call for active support of 
the UN programs stressing racial equal- 
ity, and for local action to combat juve- 
nile delinquency. 


—General Board of Temperance 














ArMED Forces Hymnat. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Defense. $2.50. 


The interfaith Armed Forces Hymnal 
replaces the Army-Navy Hymnal in use 
since 1941. It has been in preparation 
for eight years, under direction of a com- 
mittee of chaplains. 

Order from: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D.C. 


Facts or tHE Month. Board of Tem- 
perance. 50 leaflets, monthly, $1. 


A new set of leaflets in the popular 
Facts of the Month series has been com- 
pleted by the General Board of Tem- 
perance. 

Designed to give local churches an 

OVERSEAS RELIEF 


Metuopist COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 


RELIEF 
150 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N.Y. 
Please send me: 


____The Heart of Methodism. 

The Magic Suit (children). 
—____Let Your Idle Clothing Help Them. 
—__—Boys’ Democratic Town (Korea). 
—___(Share Our Surplus (folder). 


Woolly Sheep posters (kinder- 
garten). 








Name 





Address 








PLANNING AND PROMOTION 


740 Rush St. 


4 CENTRAL PROMOTIONAL OFFICE 
X Chicago 11, IIl. 


Please send me: 
tubes (2 in each tube) Graph of 


Church Growth. $1 per tube. 
1959-60 Calendar (wall size). 
$1.00 





| 

1 

' 

i 

1 

! 

' 

! 

1 

i 

Pastor's Calendar for 1959-60 
(desk size). 25¢. t 
U.S. Methodist Tourist Map | 
(mailed folded). $1.00. - 
U.S. Methodist Tourist Map (in } 
tube, not folded). $1.50. ' 
Tue Meruopist Story 1959 Pro- | 
gram Planning Number. Fewer {| 
than 10, 20¢ each; 10 or more } 
10¢ each. Please send payment ! 
with order. ' 

- 
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Name 


new publications 

















































Q Director OF INFORMATION AND PUBLI- 





for the work of the church 


just out 


automatic shipment of new temperance 
literature each month, the Facts series 
features important data on alcohol prob- 
lems. 

Churches subscribing to the plan re- 
ceive 50, 100 or 150 new leaflets each 
month for use in literature racks, mail- 
ings, bulletins, or for other distribution. 

The current series discusses facts like 
these: 

e There are seven times more alcoholics 
than cancer cases in the United States. 
e 18 Protestant church bodies urge 
members not to drink. 

e There are 131,040 more beer and 
liquor outlets than churches in the 
U.S.A. 

e Every major league baseball and foot- 
ball team is sponsored by a brewer. 

The leaflets are available for distribu- 
tion singly or in series. Samples are 
free. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, 
D.C. 


Missionary MarteriAts’ LEAFLETS. 


Board of Education. Free. 


! EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


CATIONS 
Division of Educational Institutions 
. Methodist Board of Education 
PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


Methodists Still Start Colleges, by 
John O. Gross. 

Directory of Educational Institu- 
tions of The Methodist Church, 
U.S.A. 


Name = 











Address 





' BIBLE STUDY GUIDE 


2 Nationa Metnopist Stupent Move- 
MENT 
PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me: 

___To the End of the Earth (a 
Bible study guide for the Gospel 
of Luke and the Acts of the 
Apostles), by James K. Mat- 
thews. $1. Please enclose payment 
with order. 


Name 





Address — ~~~ 





K 


Three H-group leaflets are available 
giving comprehensive resource lists in 
connection with the interdenominational 
mission study themes for 1959-60. The 
themes are “Africa” and “The Church’s 
Mission in Town and Country.” 

Titles of the leaflets are: Missionary 
Materials for Use with Children (161- 
B); Missionary Materials for Youth 
(2125-B); and Missionary Materials for 
Adults (4401-B). 


Order from: Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Secre- 
taries of children’s work and of youth 
work for the WSCS should order from 
Literature Headquarters, 7820 Reading 
Road, Cincinnati 37, Ohio.) 


Ler tHe Biste SPeaK TO CHILDREN 
(8289-BC), by Mary Alice Jones. 
Board of Education, 20¢. 


This is a reprint of a 1953 booklet. 
The Division of the Local Church rec- 
ommends it to children’s workers in the 
church school. 


Order from: Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Sarari iN Arrica, by Carolyn Muller 
Wolcott. Board of Education, 50¢. 


A unit on the Africa theme for use 
with juniors in the church school. It is 


supplementary material emphasizing our 
Methodist work in Africa. 


Order from: The Methodist Publishing 


House branch serving your territory. 


Atonc a Conco Pata, by Carrie Lou 
Goddard. Board of Education. 50¢. 


A unit on the Africa theme for use 
with primary children in the church 


WILLS 
’ Committee on Wits, BEQUESTS AND 
GIFTs 
Council on World Service and Finance 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Il. 


Please send me: 


Condensed Manual for Wills and 
Legacies Committee. Sample free, 
Additional copies 10¢ each. 

—____Over the Wall folders for use with 
Over the Wall filmstrip. 

Peter Didn’t Leave a Will. 100 for 


$2. 

—___Let’s Call It Our First Will and 
Testament. Sample free, addi- 
tional copies 100 for $2. 

—___The Importance of Making a Will. 
100 for $1. 

—____Where There’s a Will, There’s a 
Way. 100 for $2. 

—____Make a Will. 100 for $1. 


Name 














Address 
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school. Helpful as supplementary material 
stressing our Methodist work in Africa. 


Order from: The Methodist Publish- 
ing House branch serving your terri- 
tory. 


RESOURCES FOR LEADERS OF CHILDREN, 
1959-60. (190-BE) Division of the 
Local Church, Board of Education. 


Free. 


As the title implies, this is a resource 
list useful for workers in the children’s 
department of a church school. It lists 
literature, audio-visuals, songbooks and 
other items by age groups. Outlines for 
study courses, closely graded and group 
graded, are given. The pamphlet has a 
section for children’s workers in small 
churches. 


Order from: Editorial Division, Meth- 
odist Publishing House, 201 Eighth Ave. 


S., Nashville 3, Tenn., or from the 
Methodist Publishing House branch 


serving your territory. 


Tue Cuurcn AND Mepicat Missions, 
by Dorothy and Harold N. Brewster. 
Board of Missions. 75¢ (5 or more 
copies under certain conditions 60¢ 
each). 


This is the Methodist Mission Study 
Book for 1959-60. 

The authors are former China mission- 
aries who were founding directors of 
Christ Hospital, Kapit, Sarawak, 1956- 


~ TEMPERANCE 


Boarp OF TEMPERANCE 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


| Please send me a sample kit of the 
Facts of the Month leaflets. Free. 


Name 
Address 


SOCIAL ACTION 


\f Service DEPARTMENT 
Methodist Building 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 


—____Who Is My Neighbor handbook. 
25¢. 

Your Church Serves, 
chart. $5. 

Register Christian Opinion, con- 
gressional directory. 19¢. 
Social Action Packet. 25¢. 
Social Creed. 100 for $1.50. 


Contact news service. $3 per year. 


turnover 

















Name 





Address 








SEPTEMBER 1959 


58. Dr. Brewster is medical secretary of 
the Methodist Board of Missions. 

The Church and Medical Missions is 
suggestive as a text for study courses 
for the entire congregation or for special 
groups. It may be used in schools of 
missions, Sunday evening fellowship 
groups or adult church-school classes. 

The book tells the story of Method- 
ism’s healing ministry overseas in six 
chapters. The first chapter introduces the 
subject and gives the Biblical basis for 
medical missions. Other chapters deal 
with long-established medical work in 
countries such as India, Burma, and the 
Philippines, with pioneer’ new projects 
such as Sarawak’s Christ Hospital and 
the United Christian Medical Mission 
in Nepal, and with the future of medical 
missions. 

One chapter is given over entirely 
to Methodist medical work in Africa. 
This is to relate the Methodist study 
book to the interdenominational foreign 
mission study books on Africa (published 
by Friendship Press). 

A guide has been prepared for teach- 
ers of his course. One copy of the guide 
will be sent with each order for five study 
books. 


Order from: branches of the Meth- 
odist Publishing House, Study Book Of- 


MISSIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
Board of Missions, Room 538 
150 Fifth Ave. 
New York 11, N.Y. 
Please send me: 
Movie Guide 
One free copy of the guide showing 
how to use the 16mm motion picture 
O Mission in Bolivia. 
O Upriver in Sarawak. 
0 Congo Journey. 
O Report: Korea. 
0 Francisco of Puerto Rico. 
O New Faces of Africa. 
O Medical Mission. 
Picture Packets 
Send the following Picture Packets 
containing six 8x10-inch glossy prints 
with cardboard titles for display. illus- 
trating mission work. 


___Medical Missions. $1.50 postpaid. 
—_— Africa. $1.50 postpaid. 
—_—Puerto Rico. $1.50 postpaid. 
India. $1.50 postpaid. 

Bolivia. $1.50 postpaid. 
—___Sarawak. $1.50 postpaid. 
—___Alaska. $1.50 postpaid. 
—____Korea. $1.50 postpaid. 


Name 











Address ——_ 





~ 


fice of the Board of Missions, or district 
missionary secretaries. Orders for five 
or more copies (not returnable) at 60¢ 
each may be placed with the Study 
Book Office or district missionary secre- 
taries. The address of the Study Book 
Office is 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 


ApvULT AND  CarisTiAN Missions 
(4400-B). Interboard’ Committee on 


Missionary Education. Free. 


This leaflet helps to interpret the 
place of missionary education of adults 
in the total picture of Christian educa- 
tion. It is intended also to give sugges- 
tions to adult groups as they plan their 
missionary education activities. 

The leaflet includes suggestions for 
accomplishing the two purposes and it 
also lists resources. 


Order from: Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


MISSIONS 
®) 1ISSI 


LITERATURE CIRCULATION OFFICE 
Board of Missions, Room 540 
150 Fifth Ave. 

New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


Africa 
— Africa Is People. Free. 


African Christian Advocate. Free. 





Angola. Free. 





____Liberia. Free. 

Mozambique. Free. 

Nobody Works Like Him. Free. 
North Africa. Free. 
____Rhodesia. Free. 

_____ Africa, Methodist Missions in. 10¢. 
— Congo, Land of Decision. 














____Methodism in Liberia Today (Pic- 
torial World Outlook reprint). 
15¢. 

Town and Country 

____Establishing Methodist Families in 


Town and Country. Free. 
—____The Lord’s Acre. Free 





New Opportunities for Town and 
Country Churches. Free. 
——__Simpson College Group Ministry 
(limited number). Free. 
— The Group Ministry. 5¢. 


General 
Methodist Overseas Missions 
(1956 gazetteer $1) Book. 


O One catalog of missionary literature. 





ree. 
O One catalog of missionary audio- 
visual materials. Free. 


Amount enclosed 








Address 
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Giving Without Fanfare 


The idea 


Praying for guidance, 80 members 
D) were led to lay $1,400 upon the 

altar of their church without the 
* fanfare of a church sale or per- 
sonal solicitation. 


I had suggested to my Yarmouth of- 
ficial board, that we hold a service of 
Christian giving, spiritually motivated, 
without the fanfare of a church sale. 

1 prayed much about it, both before 
and after the matter had been given to 
the commission of stewardship and f- 
nance for consideration. 

They voted to have such a service on 
Ilarvest Home Sunday. All the people 
were to give a check or cash for the load 
of corn, stock, or other farm produce 
they would have sold on the market 
as the Lord’s portion. Stewards were not 
to go out to make solicitations. 

For about four weeks in advance of 
Harvest Home Sunday announcements 
were given each week through the church 
bulletin and from the pulpit. Two Sun- 
day mornings at the worship service and 
at the monthly fellowship meeting, lay- 
men gave five- to ten-minute talks as 
a build-up for this special service. 

On Wednesday before Harvest Home 
Sunday a letter from the commission on 
stewardship and finance was sent to the 
members and friends of the church. Our 
thought was to inspire and guide the 
people to participate generously in a 
type of giving motivated by spiritual 
principles and out of real gratitude to 
God for the season’s abundant harvest. 

The sermon was a Thanksgiving mes- 
sage on “The Goodness of God.” 

Yarmouth 4-H Clubs provided special 
music, and they richly and _ beautifully 
decorated the chancel and large center 
windows in the church. Garlands of the 
finest fruits and grains of the harvest 
were used. 

As we sang the closing hymn, “When 
I Survey the Wondrous Cross,” the 80 
members present (total membership is 
L04) came forward and laid upon the 
church altar almost $1,400. This amount 
was above the regular contributions to 
the church, and was given after the 


48 


ul 


worked 


for 
u 


Ss 


completion of a two-year building pro- 
gram which cost around $5,000. 
Edna C. Whitson, pastor 
Yarmouth (lowa) church 


Adult Fellowship Aids Growth 

The 

The Sunday Evening Fellowship 

() provided the spark needed for a 

i} . . . . . 

@ vital, family-wide program in this 
rural church in Kentucky. 


idea: 


Three years ago Providence was one of 
four churches on a circuit. Today it is a 
station with an all-round program that 
our district superintendent insists is as 
complete and effective as that of any city 
church in the district. 

There are several factors that have 
made this growth possible. First, there 
was a sincere desire by the people for a 
“full-time church.” Then, they had a 
will to work. But the Methodist Sunday 
Evening Fellowship has been the means 
by which we have turned the will to work 
into a plan of activity. 

When we organized intermediate and 
senior MYF groups, we soon noticed that 
we had large numbers of adults and small 
children with nothing to do. Sometimes 
the noise outside seemed to overcome the 
efforts inside. These parts of families 
were left over when they brought their 
MYF-age children to classes. 

Over three years this has evolved into 
a program that keeps Sunday evening at- 
tendance equal to 60 or 70 per cent of 
morning attendance. The MYF has be- 
come so strong that it is unusual if we do 
not take home the banncr from monthly 
subdistrict meetings. We have employed 
a Kentucky Wesleyan student as _part- 
time youth director. 

Our Sunday Evening Fellowship em- 
bodies a two-hour program. It begins at 
7 with hymn singing and prayer in the 
sanctuary. Then we divide into age 
groups: primary, junior, intermediate 
MYF, senior MYF, and adults. It is a 
teaching program throughout, with the 
MYF groups using the regular Methodist 
Youth Fellowship materials. The adult 
group uses the Adult Fellowship Series 
from the Adult Student. 

This has proven to be an effective 


time for special studies. We have had 
several series on The Methodist Church 
and, as this is written, we are using the 
Sunday Evening Fellowship for a church- 
wide school of missions. 

Sometimes there follows a period of 
refreshments before our final hour when 
all assemble in the sanctuary for the sec- 
ond hour—the evening worship service. 
The first hour is more or less fixed, but 
the second hour is a time for surprises— 
sometimes it will be a film, sometimes a 
drama presented by our own MYF or 
visitors. People choose favorite hymns to 
sing. 

Sometimes the devotional talk is given 
by the pastor. At other times it may be 
by a young person, a layman, or a visiting 
speaker. 

We commend the Methodist Sunday 
Evening Fellowship to rural churches in 
order to complete the church program and 
to increase interest and attendance. 

Jack E. KEENEY, pastor 

Providence Church, Owensboro, Ky. 


Spearhead War Against Alcohol 


The idea 


Joining the strength of several 

~. groups, Virginia Methodists spear- 

(?) headed organization of a Council 

@ on Alcoholism for education and 
rehabilitation. 


Methodists in Richmond, Va., have 
spearheaded the organization of the non- 
profit Richmond Council on Alcoholism. 
Its purpose will be to study the causes of 
alcoholism, provide educational programs 
for the public, and engage in the rehabili- 
tation of alcoholics. 

The council plans to set up an infor- 
mation center and co-ordinate the work 
of churches, Alcoholics Anonymous 
groups, clinics and hospitals. 

Representatives of other denominations 
and civic interests will serve on the coun- 
cil, but it was organized primarily be- 
cause of the work of the Rev. George 
Burroughs, pastor of Bishop Memorial 
Methodist Church of Richmond. The 
Rev. A. Purnell Baily, pastor of Cen- 
tenary Church and Dr. Lawrence Weav- 
er, prominent Methodist, also were 
named as members of the council. 

Thus far a series of forums have been 
held for the public, including a giant 
rally. Mrs. Marty Mann, director of the 
National Council on Alcoholism, spoke 
at the first forum, attended by several 
hundred people. 

Dr. Burroughs is a recovered alcoholic 
who now spends a considerable portion 
of his time counseling alcoholics in the 
Richmond area. 

Roger Burgess, director 
Communications Department 
General Board of Temperance 
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@...4 for the DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


& 37 Editions — 30 Languages 


1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 


\ daily period of prayer strengthens the family. The Upper Room, a daily devotional guide, has been 
found to be a great help to many. It gives a suggested Bible reading, a brief meditation which has a 
simple story for an illustration, a prayer, and ends with a thought for the day. A devotional period is a 
splendid starter for a family council. There the family decides things together. Even the younger children 
eel they have a part in the decision reached. Such a period of worship and planning and sharing will help 
he family pull together. 


You serve your church when you see that The Upper Room gets into every home in your parish. Order 
enough copies for every person in your church. And remember, you take no risk whatsoever. You order 
on consignment the number you feel are needed. Unused copies returned by the end of the period cov- 
ered by the issue will be given full credit—we even pay the shipping cost. Can you think of a better way 
io extend the ministry of the church? Daily worship in the home is the foundation for noble living. You 
serve your church by furthering its ministry through The Upper Room. 


Individual subscriptions, by mail, $1.00 per year; three years, $2.00. Ten or more copies of one issue to one address, 7¢ per 
copy. AIR MAIL edition for servicemen and youth—same price as regular edition. 


THE FAMILY AT PRAYER 
Prayers the family may share together in devotional 
periods. 128 pages of worshipful material. Introduction by 
Bishop Hazen G. Werner. Compiled by Abigail Randolph. 
Sturdy blue cloth binding; silver stamped. 

Single copy, 75¢. $7.50 per dozen 


YOUTH AT PRAYER 
Prayers and prayer-helps for moments of inspiration for 
youth. Compiled by Harold and Dorothy Ewing. 128 
pages; sky-blue imitation leather binding; gold stamped; 
3x5 inches in size; matches the New Testament often used 
by youth; has a presentation page. 

Single copy, 75¢. $7.50 per dozen 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS 
Prayer-poems with delightful drawings; by Lucy Gray 
Kendall; illustrated by Sam Leach. Sturdily bound in blue 
cloth; 64 pages; 614x334, inches. 

Single copy, 50¢. $5.00 per dozen 





QUIET TIME BOX 
Four companion books designed for use in families 
with young children: Prayer Time, Worship Time, 
Quiet Time (each by Edward D. Staples), and 
Poetry Time (by John Brewton). 
$1.75 per set. 3 sets, $5.00 
Single copy, 50¢. $5.00 per dozen 


THE FAMILY SERIES, 5 booklets to aid parents 

in rearing a family: Home Grown Religion, The 

Marks of a Christian Home, The Family Altar, 
Family Devotions, Parents Do Teach Children. 

Set of five, 50¢. Single copy, 15¢ 

10 or more, 10¢ each. 100 or more, 7¢ each 


FINDING GOD THROUGH THE FAMILY, by 
W. Clark Ellzey. 





Single copy, 15¢. 8 for $1.00 














CHRISTMAS CATALOG—free These are but a few of the helpful and inspiring 
(available October 1, 1959) books and booklets from The Upper Room. 





THE METHODIST STORY’s September covers lift up World- 
wide Communion Sunday and religious TV. Front: When 
a sailor steps through the door of Epworth Church, Nor- 
folk, Va., he enters a warm fellowship that many churches 
offer through camp activities programs—one of three 


causes aided by World-wide Communion offerings. Back: 


Evansville (Ind.) panel prepares TV “Talk Back” discussion. 














